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The collapse of Drexel Burnham, 


the house that junk built, is only 
the latest of Wall Street’s woes. 
So where are the tears? 
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Obviously, our aim is not 
transportation for the masses 

Rather, our goal is to create 
truly individual two-seater 
motorcars for those with 
loftier pursuits than going 
from Point A to Point B. 
Which is why we handcraft 


cach Reatta slowly, carefully, lovingly, in limited numbers 
by our small community of craftsmen. Only that way can 
we attain motorcars of such tremendous grace, balance, and 
sensuousness, that destinations are rendered anticlimactic 
The Hander: ifted Reatta. ¢ onsider it powerful testimony 
to the adage, “There are always fewer seats at the tap: 
For more information, 


For vour private audition, _Susnrigase 
ontac me, local Buick dealer. @) [om] —irneas call 1-800-441-5376 
There are 7.140,000 millionaires in the U.S. and less than 12,000 new Handcrafted Reattas. 


Obviously, money can’t buy happiness. 5OLO 
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AMERICA'S NEXT HOSTAGE CRISIS ? 


According to the latest figures, 
America is now importing al- 
most 50 percent of all the oil we 
use. If our oil imports continue 
to rise, another energy crisis 
could be triggered, one that 
could hold America’s economy 
hostage again. 

But the more we use nuclear 
energy, instead of imported oil, 
to generate electricity, the less 
we have to depend on foreign 
nations. 


Our 112 nuclear electric plants 
already have cut foreign oil 
ebenetitence by 4 billion ane 
since the oil embargo of 1973, 
saving us more than $115 billion 
in foreign oil payments. 

But 122 nuc ear plants will not 
be enough to meet our growing 
electricity demand. More plants 
are needed. 

We can help keep America 
from being held hostage and 
maintain our energy indepen- 


dence by relying more on our 
own resources, like nuclear energy: 
For a free booklet on nuclear 


energy, write to the 
US. Council for 
Energy Awareness, ; 


PO. Box 66080, 

Dept. RFO1, Nace 
Washington, indepea® 
D.C. 20035. 





US. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 





Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 
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and in the foreign countries where TIME 


Service at 1-800-541-2000 





THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINI 


BUSINESS: The fall of 
Drexel Burnham brings a 
money-mad era to an end 
The most powerful firm on Wall 
Street in the Roaring Eighties was at 
the center of a gold-rush culture that 
bankrolled corporate raiders and 
often seemed consumed by vanity, 
ego and greed. Drexel vanished 
almost overnight last week when its 
parent company, a victim of the very 
junk-bond market that Drexel had 
created, filed for bankruptcy. The 
firm’s legacy is a debt-laden corporate 
America and a backlash against 


excess. 


WORLD: East and West 
agree ona process to 
unify Germany 


On both sides. the cost of unification 
begins to sink in.» Ina Timi 
interview. Nelson Mandela talks 
about a negotiated future.» From 
Tadzhikistan. an exclusive report on 
an Islam-tinged revolt. 
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FOOD: Yuppiedom 
loses its fizz 

U.S. health nuts go on the 
wagon as Perner pulls its 
product from shelves 


worldwide after a benzene 


is anything safe? 


43 


PEOPLE: The Trumps’ 
gaudiest spectacle yet: 
their marital split 


Donald the dealmaker and Ivana 
his glittering Czechmate, are awash 
in power and glitz, The collapse of 
their marriage has to be like 
everything else in their lives: flashy 
and very public. As friends, lawyers 
and publicists choose sides, the 
tabloids and TV go into a frenzy, 
while rumors fly about infidelities 
(his) and demands (hers) fora fatr 
share of the $1.7 billion fortune 
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scare. If the source is impure, 
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NATION: This year it’s easy being green 
California's oily beaches highlight the environment as the 
hottest issue in U.S. politics, and candidates on both coasts are 
scrambling to prove their colors,» In Alaska, Joseph 
Hazelwood’s lawyers hope to show that he was a victim, nota 
villain, of the Exxon Valdez spill.» Why is George Bush rocking 
along with a 76% approval rating? His low profile helps 

> Despite being dragged into court, Ronald Reagan remains 


serene 
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HEALTH: The 
dearth of birth- 
control methods 
American women are 
frustrated that they have so 
few choices, especially when 
compared with what is 
available in Europe 

> Cosmic rays pose risks for 
frequent flyers. 
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MUSIC: Moscow 
welcomes a 
famous exile 

After 16 years in America, 
Mstislav Rostropovich hears 
“wonderful words of 
freedom” in his homeland as 
his National Symphony 
Orchestra wows Soviet 
audiences 
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ESSAY: Is the 
world picking 

on Israel? 

Few countries have been as 
subjected to criticism as 
Israel has for its treatment of 
the Palestinian uprising 
How fair is the attack? A 
double standard exposed 
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hen Nelson Mandela stepped 

through the gates of Victor 
Verster Prison Farm last week, 
Time’s Peter Magubane was on hand 
to photograph the moment. The two 
men would not have the opportunity 
to embrace until two days later, how- 
ever, when Magubane would be called 
to a secret location on Mandela’s first 
day back in Johannesburg. “I wasn’t 
taking pictures,” Magubane says. “I 
said, ‘You look quite good. You 
haven’t changed.’ It was a relief to see 
him out of prison.” Two nights later, 
the two men, who have known each 
other nearly 40 years, shared a chick- 
en curry dinner in Mandela's Soweto 
home. 

Throughout his 35-year career, 
Magubane, 58, has been on hand for 
most of South Africa’s historic moments. He photographed Man- 
dela’s Rivonia trial in 1964 and covered the 1960 Sharpeville mas- 
sacre, which claimed the lives of 69 blacks. “I had never seen so 
many dead people,” he recalls. Later, his editor would chide him 
for hanging back from the bloodshed and not taking any close- 
ups. “From that day,” he says, “I decided I was not going to get 
emotionally involved, or at least not until after I have done my 
work.” 








Magubane with Mandela in Soweto 


“I said, ‘You look quite 
good. You haven’t changed.’ ” 


In the course of his work, Magu- 
> bane has frequently felt the brutality 
> of the apartheid laws. He has been ar- 
= rested several times, was once de- 
= tained in solitary confinement for 586 
days and was also banned for five 
years, which meant he was prohibited 
from being with more than one other 
person at a time and required to report 
to a police station once a week. From 
1969 to 1975, Magubane was forced to 
quit journalism because of the restric- 
tions imposed by the government. 
Magubane’s touching photograph 
of Mandela hugging a grandchild ap- 
pears in this week’s issue. But as far as 
Mandela is concerned, the most im- 
portant picture Magubane took last 
week is a small black-and-white head 
shot. Informed that Mandela wanted 
to apply for a passport in case he was called to African National 
Congress headquarters in Zambia, Magubane obliged by shoot- 
ing a roll of black-and-white film and having it developed over- 
night. The next day Mandela’s lawyer showed up to take Magu- 
bane’s photographs to the passport office in Johannesburg. 
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Stop trying to 
put a square-head 
into around hole. 


Unlike common square-heads, 
Colgate PLUS toothbrushes were 
designed for the human mouth. The 
unusual diamond-shaped head fits in 
and around your mouth ever so 


comfortably, getting to all those 
hard-to-reach places. And its unique 
dual bristles fight plaque and massage 
gums gently. Now there's even a 
compact diamond-head for smaller 
mouths. So if you want a toothbrush 





COMPACT 
HEAD 


that fits you perfectly, use your own 
head. Get a Colgate PLUS toothbrush. 














Foster Parents Plan is one of the 
oldest and most respected sponsor- 


R ight now, you can 
transform this day into a 


significant one. Because right 
now, you can reach out to a 
small child who needs your help. 






ship organizations in the world — 
with over 53 years of experience in 
caring and helping. 







For just 72¢ a day, you can 
offer a child hope and tools for 
a better life. Such as health care 
and education. New techniques 
for growing food for the family. 
And vital services for the whole 
community. In short, a chance to 
break the tragic cycle of poverty. 


Help a child look ahead to a 
better tomorrow. 

It’s not how much time we 
have here on earth that matters. 
It’s how well we live each day. 

Because in the long run, 
that’s all we really have. 

Reach out to a child today. And tonight, look 
back on your day, and know you made a very 
special difference. One you can feel good about. 


A special, personal way to give. 

As a Foster Parents Plan sponsor, your giving 
reaches a specific child you'll know, through 
pictures, letters and drawings. And you'll see the 
progress of your child and family through reports 
from our on-site overseas staff. And know your 
money is going where it’s needed most — not cash 
handouts, but effective, tailor-made programs that 
help your child, family and community help 
themselves. 


Become a Foster Parents Plan sponsor. 
Call 1-800-225-1234 now. 


32 Foster Parents Plan. 


Help so personal, you touch a child for life. 
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I Yes, | want to reach out and make a difference. K467 | 

I Enroll me as a sponsor to... (Please CJ Please send my New Sponsorship Kit with my CJ mMr. LC) Mrs. C) Miss LC) Ms. 1 

| indicate the number of children below.) sponsored child’s photo and case history. My check 1 

i— The child who needs my help most. for $22 per child for the first month's sponsorship i 

1 —Girl Boy — Either is enclosed. Aiatese l 

—— SOUTH AMERICA (Colombia, LJ 'm not yet sure if | want to be a sponsor, but I'm 

i Ecuador, Bolivia) interested. Please send me information about the City I 

I —___ CENTRAL AMERICA/CARIBBEAN child | would be sponsoring. = 1 
(Guatemala, Honduras, El a 2 2 

I Salvador, Dominican Republic) LJ | can’t sponsor right now, but | want to help. Enclosed State 1p i 

1 —— ASIA (indonesia, India, Nepal, isa contribution to the Children’s Emergency Fundfor — jyaij to: Kenneth H. Phillips, President i 
Philippines, Thailand) $ : = Foster Parents Plan 

| —— AFRICA (Burkina Faso, Egypt, 157 Plan Way, Warwick, RI 02886 I 

i Sierra Leone, Sudan, Togo, | 
Guinea) Foster Parents Plan is the worldwide humanitarian organization linking caring sponsors to needy children and their families 

i _ overseas. Founded in 1937, we are the leader in combining the best tailor-made self-help programs in health, education and | 

2 ~ q family income with complete sponsor accountability and quality personal communications. Individual sponsors make our 
I os Foster Parents Plan 4 work possible and more effective. Non-profit. Non-political. Non-sectarian. Tax deductible. A copy of our financial report is | 
Help so personal, you touch a child for hfe available upon request from NY. Dept. of State, Office of Charities Registration, Albany, N.Y., or Foster Parents Plan. 
I cast ms ec oes eas “ened tec ml Wl Smo 






MAKES YOU 
ALMOST 2” 
TALLER 


SIZES: 5-11 
WIDTHS: B-EEE 


FINE MENS’ 
SHOES 




















Looks just like an ordinary shoe, 
except hidden inside is an innermold 
which increases your height almost 
two inches. Choose from a wide 
selection of ELEVATORS” including 
dress shoes, boots, sport shoes and 
casuals. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Exceptionally comfortable. Call or 
write today for your FREE color 
catalog so you can look taller in no 
time. “MD. RESID. CALL 301-663-5111" 


TOLL FREE 1-800-343-3810 
+ . 
ELEVATORS 
RICHLEE SHOE COMPANY, DEPT.TM02 
P.O. Box 3566, Frederick, MD 21701 


When 
you give blood 
you give 
another 
birthday, 
another lah, 


another hug, 
another 
chance. 


American Red Cross 
Please give blood. mm 

















Letters 
“Releasing 
Mandela will 
not solve 
South Africa’s 
problems.” 


Margaret Anne Walterhouse, Indialantic, Fla. 


Apartheid is wrong, and the people of 


the U.S. should welcome its demise 
[Wor-p, Feb. 5]. But the violent history of 
the African National Congress does not 
make its spiritual head, Nelson Mandela, 
fit for any responsible leadership position 
in South Africa. Mandela is not just a polit- 
ical prisoner. He was given a life sentence 
for plotting to violently overthrow the gov- 
ernment of South Africa. 
Harold S. Shurtleff 
Hyde Park, Mass, 


You note the a.n.c.’s demand for 
“black majority rule.” In South Africa the 
majority of the population is black; in the 
US. it is white. But neither major political 
party in the U.S. is ever described as being 
committed to “white majority rule.” The 
A.N.C. is also aiming for majority rule. 

James LaGrand 
Grand Rapids 


It was unfair to the thousands of South 
Africans who lost their lives and to all the 
antiapartheid activists who continue the 
struggle today to portray the white minor- 
ity government as the catalyst for change. 
And to say “the humiliating restrictions of 
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petty apartheid have i irgely faded away” is 

misleading. What you describe is not the 

same South Africa I lived in or the one 
where 26 million blacks remain today. 

Jacqueline R. Depew 

Arlington, Va. 


Releasing Mandela will not solve South 
Africa’s problems. When you consider 
there are whites, coloreds, Asians and at 
least seven different black “tribes,” agree- 
ment will be difficult. By all means, let 
Mandela go free, but don’t hold your 
breath waiting for a peaceful solution. 

Margaret Anne Walterhouse 
Indialantic, Fla. 


As a white who was raised when Jim 
Crow laws existed in the U.S., I am aware 
that this country still has not delivered the 
“dividend” of desegregation to our own 
citizens. It ill behooves Americans to advo- 
cate a revolutionary rather than evolution- 
ary approach to racial equality anywhere 
else in the world. 

Walter E. Wallis 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


The sanctions against South Africa 
were effective. They forced the country to 
create its own cadre of weapons experts so 
that it has become a major exporter of mili- 
tary and strategic weaponry and advice. 

Daniel C. Boyle 
Chicopee, Mass. 





Schools and Self-Esteem 


As an educator, I applaud Charles 
Krauthammer’s timely and courageous 
piece “Education: Doing Bad and Feeling 
Good” [Essay, Feb. 5]. In a world of ever 
growing intellectual demands, we cannot 
afford to distort academic ideals and pro- 
mote a false sense of self-esteem. 

Theresa Gagnon 
Sterling Heights, Mich. 


The purpose of education is to inspire a 
love of learning so that students may take 
the initiative to seek further knowledge, 
formally or otherwise. Krauthammer 
seems to believe that traditional methods 
of schooling, such as learning “facts” 
(math, science and the history of white 
men in America) by rote, are the only ac- 
ceptable means of education, Unfortu- 
nately, his viewpoint does not inspire cre- 
ative thinking—the impetus for science 
and math—in our children and intellec- 
tually oppresses them. 

Kathleen Seabolt 
San Francisco 


When I heard a mother tell our school 
board, “I want my daughter to be happy in 
school,” I knew I was doomed. After 13 
years as an clementary school teacher, | 
still require the memorization of math 
facts. (Too stressful!) I still demand good 
behavior and self-discipline. (Too strict!) I 














There’s only one product proven 
to grow even one of these. 





From the time you first started losing your Your doctor has the proof. 
hair, you've wished for something that could And th 4s 
somehow reverse the balding process. Now, The the prescription. 


Your dermatologist or family physician will 
tell you what Rogaine can do for you. So see 
your doctor now. The sooner you get your 
prescription for Rogaine, the sooner you could 
be growing hair again. 

For more information and a certificate worth 
$10 as an incentive to visit your doctor (sorry, this 
offer is available for men only), call the toll-free 
number below or send in this coupon. 


Upjohn Company has developed Rogaine, the 
first and only product that’s proven to grow hair. 
Rogaine is not a cosmetic or conditioner. 
It’s a prescription treatment for male pattern bald- | 
ness of the crown of the head that’s available 
only with a prescription written by your doctor. 


Two million men just like you 
have used Rogaine. 


Today, two million men worldwide have seen 
their doctor and begun treatment with Rogaine. 
And for good reason. Rogaine works for many 


Please send me a $10 certificate as an incentive to see 
my doctor, Send — to: The Upjohn Company, 
P.O. Box 9040, Opa Locka, FL 33054-9944 








men. That’s nota claim, it’s a proven fact. Proven (Please Print) fe 
in clinical tests conducted by dermatologists at ——————e 
medical centers across the country. Proven by Street 
results that are simply unprecedented. 

In a year-long test involving almost | ,500 City —____________ State 
men, only 16% reported no new growth. Vir- Telephone No.! ) 


| 

| 
2p : 
tually half (48%) saw at least moderate growth SS. 
with Rogaine. 36% noted minimal growth. © q | 
Generally, it took four months before hair began 
growing again. The side effects were minimal. ; TOPICAL ~ - 
The most common, itchy scalp, occurred in SOLUTION minoxidil 2% 905 
only 5% of the men. aasse ee 





See your dermatologist or family doctor or call 1-800-253-7300 ext.905 


[Upjohn | For a summary of product information, sce adjoining page. ©1989 The Upjohn Company J2557-M 





© 1989 The Upjohn Company 
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The only product ever 
proven to grow hair. 


ROGAINE Topeca! Solution. descovered and made by The Upjoha Company is a standardized topical (tor use onty on the shin) 
prescriphion medscation prowed eftectrve for the long-term treatment of mate pattern baldness of the crown 

ROGAINE os the only topical solution of mnoxxd! Minowdil in tablet form nas been used snce 1980 to lower Diood pressure 
‘The use of mound! tadvers 1s limited to treatment of patients with severe tigh blood pressure When a fegh enough dosage 
tablet foren 1s used to lower blood pressure. certain effects that ment your attenbon may occur These effects appear to be Gose 
related 

Persons who use ROGAINE Topica’ Solution Nave 2 low level of absorption of minoxidil, much lower than that of persons 
Deng treated with minoxrdW tatvets tor high blood pressure Therefore the liaehhood that a person using ROGAINE Top:ca! 
Solution will Gevelop the effects associated with minoxdy tablets ts very small in tact none of these eftects has Deen dhrectly 
wtnbuted to ROGAINE in chica! studies 


How soon can | expect results trem using ROGAINE? 

Studhes have shown that the response to treatment with ROGAINE may vary widely 

Some men recerving ROGAINE may see taster results than others. others may respond with a siower rate of Naw growth You 
should not expect visible growth i less than four months 
1 | respond te ROGAINE, what will the hair look like? 

it you have very littie hair and respond to treatment. your first hair growth may de soft. downy. colores hair that is Barely 
veble Atter turther treatment the new hav should De the same Color and tuckness as the other hair on your scalp It you start 
with substanbal hae the new hair should be of the same color and thickness as the rest of your hair 


How long do | need to use ROGAINE? 

ROGAINE « a treatment, not a cure. Hl you respond to treatment, you will need to continue using ROGAINE to maintain or 
increase Naw growth if you do not Degin to show a response to treatment with ROGAINE after a reasonable penod af time (at 
least tour months or more), your doctor may advise you to discontinue using ROGAINE 
‘What happens if | stop esing ROGAINE? Will | keep the new hair? 

Nt you stop using ROGAINE you will probably shed the new Mair within a few months afler stopping Wweatment 
What In the Gosage of ROGAINE? 

‘You should apply a 1 mL dose of ROGAINE two benes 4 day. once in the morning and once at night, detore Dedbme Each 
Dottie should last about 30 days (one month) The applicators in each package of ROGAINE are Gesegned 10 apply the correct 
amount of ROGAINE with each application. Please refer to the Instructions for Use. 

‘What if | miss 2 dose or forget to use ROGAINE? 

1 you mss one of two daily applications of ROGAINE, you should restart your twice-daily application and return to your 
usual schedule You should not attempt to make up for missed apphcations 
Can | use ROGAINE more than twice » day? Will It work taster? 

No. tutes by The Upsonn Company have been caretully conducted to Cetermune the correct amount of ROGAINE to use to 
cdtan the most satstactory results. More Irequent applications of use of larger doses (more than one mL twice a Gay) Rave Mot 
Deen shown to speed wp the process of Nair growth and may increase the possibility of sade effects 
What are the most common side effects reported in clinical studies with ROGAINET 

Stuses of patients using ROGAINE have shown that the most common adverse effects directly attributable to ROGAINE 
Topical Soluon were itching and other skin irritsbons of the treated area of the scalp About S% of patents had mese 
complaints 

Other side effects. including hght-Neadedness. duziness ané headaches were reported by patients using ROGAINE or 
placebo (a sumlar solution without the active medication) 

‘What are some of the side effects people have reported? 

The trequency of side effects listed Delow was similar. except tor dermatologic reactions. im the ROGAINE and placedo 
groups Respiratory (bronchitis. upper respiratory lection sinusitis), Dermatologic (irritant of allergic contact dermatits 
eczema, hypertnchosis. local erythema, prutitus. dry skan/scalp aking exacerbation of Nair loss, abopeca) Gastromtesnna! 
(Garrea nausea, vormting) Neurology (Neadache. durzimess tamntness light Neadedness), Musculosteletal (tractures. Dack 
pan tendemtis) Cardiovascular (edema. chest pain, Dood pressure increases/decreases, palpstation. pulse rate mcreases! 
Gecreases) Allergy (nonspecific allergic reactions. haves. allergec rturstes, facial swethng and sensitivity). Speci’ Senses 
(conpunchwites ear imlections vertigo visual drsturbances inchuding decreased visual acuity), Metabolic Nutribonal (edema 
weight gain). Unmary Tract (wrnary tract infections, renal calcul urethrrtss). Genital Tract (prostatits  epidedymitys ‘senval 
dystunction) Psychaatne (anwely, depression. tatigue) Hematology (lymphadenopathy. thrombocytopenia). Endocrine 

Incoviduars who are hypersensitive to minowdil propylene gyCo! oF ethanol must not use ROGAINE 

ROGAINE Topical Solution contains alcohol, which could cause Durning oF irntaton of the eyes, mucous membranes. OF 
senetve sen areas If ROGAINE acedentally gets into these areas. Date the area with large amounts of cool tap water Contact 
your doctor i untahion persists 
What are the possible side ettects that could affect the heart and circulation when esing ROGAINE? 

Aimough senous side attects have not een attributed to ROGAINE in clinical studies there 1s 4 possibéity Mat they Could 
occur Decause the active ingredient in ROGAINE Topical Solution is Ihe same as in munozrdW fables 

‘Minoardy tatvers are used to treat high blood pressure Minoxidil tablets lower Dood pressure by retaning the artenes an 
tttect called vasodtabon Vasodilaton leads to retention of fluid and increased Neart rate The following effects Rave occurred 
9 some patents tating mnondi fad/ets tor gh blood pressure 

increased heart rate— some patents have reported that ther resting heart rate increased by more than 20 beats per minute 
Raped went gain of more than S pounds of swelling (edema) of the face, Nands. ankles, of stomach area. Dithculty 9 
Dreatneng especially when tying Gown ‘2 result of an increase m Dody fuds oF fluid around the heart. Worsening of oF new 
onset of angina pectoris 

Whea ROGAINE Topica! Solution is used on normal skin. very Ittle mnoasdil is absorbed ang the possble effects attriouted 
to mone tablets are not expected with the use of ROGAINE It Nowever you experience amy of the possible side eltects 
lasted. discontinue use of ROGAINE and consult your doctor Presumably such effects would be most Whely if greater 
absorption occurred. eg because ROGAINE was used on damaged or inflamed shin oF in greater than recommended 
amounts 

In animal studies. minondd in doses Negher than would De odtaened trom top<al use In people has caused important heart 
‘structure damage ‘This lund of damage has not Deen seen in humans given mrncandy faders tor Negh Dlood pressure at effective 
doses 


What factors may increase the risk of serious side effects with ROGAINE? 

individuals with known or suspected underlying coronary artery disease or the presence of oF predispositon to heart tature 
would be at parbcular sk it systerme effects (that is. increased Near! rate or fluid retention) of menomdi were to occur 
Physicians. and pahents ath these kings of underlying diseases. should be conscious of the potenhal risk of treatment it they 
choose to use ROGAINE 

ROGAINE should be appived only to the scalp and should not be used on other parts of the body. because absorption of 
minodid may de increased and the risk of side effects may Become greater You shoeld not use ROGAINE if your scalp Decormrs 
\eritated OF 1s sundumed. and you should not wse ft along with other topical Irealment medication on your scalp 
Can men with high blood pressure use ROGAINET 

Indviduais with Mypertensinn icluding those under treatment with anttrypenensive agents can ese ROGAINE Dut sould 
be montored closely by their Goctor Patients taking guanetmidine for high Blood pressure should nat use ROGAINE 
Should any preceutions be followed? 

Individuals using ROGAINE should be momtored by their physacian one month after starting ROGAINE and at least every six 
months atierward Ovscontinue ROGAINE if systemic effects occur 

Do not use @ wn Conjunction with other topical agents such as cortcosternds, retinords and petrolatum or agents Inat 
enhance percutantous absorption. ROGAINE is tor topical use onty Each mi contains 20 mg minanidil and accidentat ingestion 
Could Cause adverse systermnc effects 

No carcnogenicity was found with topical application ROGAINE should not be used by pregnant women oF by eursing 
mothers The elfects on labor and delivery are not known Pediatric use Satety and effectiveness has mot been establesned 
wnder age 16 

Caution Federal law prombits dispensing without a prescription You must see a doctor lo recerve # prescription 
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still expect hard work and high perform- 
ance. (Too unreasonable!) School is not al- 
ways fun. Learning is a responsibility and 
often may not be easy. 

Maggie Corley 
Eagar, Ariz. 


It is possible that the appreciation of 
multicultured contributions to society 
makes for better people, but, unfortunate- 
ly, the global economy doesn’t have the 
same value for this as it has for a sure 
knowledge of science and mathematics. 
Larry Pfaffenbach 
Libertyville, Ill. 











































Barry's Career 


How could anyone consider re-electing 
Marion Barry to another term as mayor of 
Washington [NATION, Feb. 5]? We are liv- 
ing in a country that is fighting a war 
against drugs and alcohol. What kind of 
progress will we make if our local leaders 
set bad examples? 

Lisa A. Giles 
Ambridge, Pa. 






Under Mayor Barry, the capital city, 
which should be the showcase of America, 
has deteriorated into one of the sorest em- 
barrassments in the U.S. 

J. Robin Rossi 
Hawthorne, Calif. 





Rappin’ Rap 
I came of age in the late ’60s. While our 
musical expressions were no bargains, they 
were melodic, performed by real musi- 
cians, and often celebrated lofty themes 
such as love, peace and the brotherhood of 
man. Today rap music seems to emphasize 
the negative, except for a few groups like 
the Fat Boys [Music, Feb, 5]. And that 
message is a cancer of violence and hatred. 
Mark T. Meyer 
Key West, Fla. 


How can you call rap “the most exciting 
development in pop” when it is the most 
music-less thing ever created? 

Jack Shiner 
San Francisco 





Gay Outing 


In the article “Forcing Gays Out of the 
Closet” [ETuIcs, Jan. 29], | was referred to 
as one of the Republican Party's “most 
prominent antigay voices” during my ten- 
ure in the U.S. Congress in the 1970s. This 
is inaccurate. The only antigay action I 
might have been considered to have taken 
was to co-sponsor and support the Family 
Protection Act, a bill that unbeknown to 
me contained language that would have 
permitted discrimination against gays. | 
also wrote a private letter to a constituent 
detailing my views at the time against gay 
civil rights legislation. No one could con- 








clude from that record that I was a “promi- 
nent antigay voice.” The offending phrase 
goes to the heart of my life as a homosexual 
man who suffered great difficulty in deal- 
ing with his nature. I have accepted the na- 
ture God gave me, but I will not accept a 
distortion of my life and character. 
Robert E. Bauman 
Washington 





Japan’s Space Boom 


Your article reporting Japan’s launch- 
ing of an unmanned probe aimed at the 
moon [SPACE, Feb. 5] overestimates the 
Japanese potential in space. Japan’s pro- 
gram is geared toward establishing its ca- 
pability to undertake operations in new 
earth orbits. This is consistent with the Jap- 
anese philosophy that the reason to be in 
the space business is the practical applica- 
tions that will flow from such involvement. 

Daniel Hastings, Director 
Space Grant Program, M.1.T 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Famine in Africa 


It is disheartening to realize from your 
report “Death by Starvation” [WORLD, 
Jan. 22] that the efforts of other nations to 
help feed the people of Ethiopia and Su- 
dan may be useless. Don’t the leaders care 
about the millions dying from malnutri- 
tion? Please let the world help. 

Rhoneil Joseph B. Pascual | 
Quezon City, the Philippines 


Record Year for Letters 


It was the best of years. In 1989 we heard 
from 91,277 readers, the highest 
number of responses we have ever 
received. Volume was up a staggering 

| 81% over 1988. Our surveys on the 
environment and gun control drew 
27,214 replies. The article that | 
stimulated the greatest reader reaction, 
2,361 letters, was “7 Deadly Days,” 
which graphically tabulated the number of 
deaths from firearms in the U.S. in one 
week (NATION, July 17]. The second- 
biggest draw, with 2,161 letters, was 
our Planet of the Year cover story [Jan. 
2]. Mail on environmental subjects, 
16,188 letters, made up 18% of the 
year’s total. But our readers don’t just 
concentrate on what we've already 
published; some prefer to look ahead. 
We’ve begun to receive suggestions for 
Man of the Millennium, ten years from 
now. If you don’t mind, please hold off 
on those for another nine years. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
essed to 


hould be 











“You Can't Top 
Temporary Employees. 
On It? = 


When we test our employees, they don’t just 
tell us what they can do, they show us 
Then we train them to do even more 

even better. And when we send them on 
assignment we make sure they re 












perfectly matched to the job at hand 
If we're wrong, you don’t pay. How's 
that for a safe bet? 





TEMPORARY SERVICES 


100 Ashford Center North, Suite 500 
Adanta, GA 30338-4842 
(404) 392-1411 









Quality Service for America’s Business 


a | 
IN RAIN MAN THIS FEBRUARY. 


RAIN MAN 


This February, “Rain Man” will be heading your way. With Academy Awards’ for best 
picture, actor, director and original screenplay, this is one movie you won't want to miss. So 


tune in to HBO and don’t let “Rain Man” 
Feb. 6 (10:00 pm EST/PST). 


s you by. Feb. 3, 14, 27 (8:00 pm EST/PST); 


SIMPLY THE BEST 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOU 


e Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our primary concern. If your purchase 
doesn't meet your expectations, return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


A QUANTUM LEAP FORWARD FROM ELECTRIC BLANKETS 





ALLERGY AND COLD BUSTER 








he Fleece Bedwarmer elevates sleeping comfort to 

the highest level. It warms you faster, more efficiently 
because it fits under your bottom sheet — not over your 
body like an electric blanket. Its exclusive Personal 
Monitoring (PM) System™ acts like hundreds of tiny 
thermostats to sense and satisfy each square inch of you. 
If your toes are icy and your upper body is toasty, PM 
generates more heat under your toes, less under your 
upper body. As you shift, PM shifts with you delivering 


warmth where you need it. Its 3 graduated warming zones 
bring more heat to your body's lower third, less to your 
middle third, none to your upper third — the way you 
naturally like it. Lighted temperature controls, Machine washable. UL listed, Manufacturer's 5-year 
Single $79.95 #2780; 





warranty. Full $99.95 #2790; Queen (dual controls) $129.95 #2800; 


King (dual controls) $159.95 #2810. 





1. Heatless Zone 
TAKE YOUR CONTACTS FORA SPIN 


2. Moderate Heat Zone 3. Warmest Zone 


C ontact lenses — so convenient to wear...s0 inconvenient to clean! The FDA found the risk of eye 
damage to be significantly reduced by proper lens care, The Clensatron, — 
developed specifically to minimize problems of lens care, is clini ~~, 
cally proven to offer contact lens wearers an alternative to the 
traditional, “finger-rubbing” method which can scratch or tear 
lenses, Revolving at a rate of 300 cycles per minute, it thoroughly i 
scrubs your lenses in fwo minutes, removing protein deposits and ~~ 
other contaminants that may damage your eyes, Works with hard, soft = 
and gas-permeable lenses. Compact for travel, uses two AA batteries. AC 
adaptor included; UL listed. Manufacturer's l-yr. warranty. $59.95 #2680 
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SAFEECONOMICALHEAT 4 


perating below the ignition point of tissue paper, this compact, energy-efficient 
ceramic heater is safe. The Timer” from Aladdin looks more like a clock radio 
than a 1500-watt heater, Aladdin took the most advanced ceramic heating 
technology available, then added an easy-to-use, programmable timer with a digital 
clock that can be set to wake you to warmth, 

much as a clock radio wakes you to music! 
The days of waking up shivering because 
you turned down the heat at bedtime are 
over! No more jumping into a hot shower © 
because you can't stand your cold bathroom floor. Set it 
once, and it will come on at the same time every morning, 
operate for two hours then shut itself off. Or, use the 
ingenious “sleep” button so you can fall asleep in luxurious 
warmth and have the heater shut itself off after one hour! 
Operating costs stay low and no wasted energy is spent on 
warming rooms notin use, saving you money. Automatic tip- 
over safety switch. UL listed. Manufacturer's 5-yr. limited warranty. $159.95 #2755. 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE ™ 
+ DEPT. TIMB40; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WEST 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 
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FOR FASTEST SERVICE 24 HRS A DAY 
0H 4308 


major scientific breakthrough — The 

Viralizer System* — gives you relief from 
cold, sinus and allergy symptoms. It's the newest 
development of a concept pioneered at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. The cause of the com- 
mon cold is the heat sensitive Rhinovirus family 
which lives and multiplies in the nose and throat. 
Viralizer delivers a gentle, controlled heat which 
penetrates the nose and throat and dispenses either 
of two mild, over-the-counter, medicated sprays. 
Vira-Spray I is an analgesic, anti-bacterial spray. 
Vira-Spray II is a decongestant that relieves nasal 
congestion due to colds, hay fever, sinusitis or 
allergies. The Viralizer can produce effective relief 
by using it for only a few minutes, several times a 
day, Clinical tests prove the Viralizer System 90% 
effective in treating symptoms of upper respira- 
tory infection. Doctor-recommended, the Viralizer 
works in 24 hours or less without 
pills. Safe for children and adults, 
Comes with a 
3-pack refill of 
Vira-Sprays, 

$39.95 

#1691. 













CAB DRIVERS’ SECRET 
- . New York City 
cab driver tipped 
us off about the 
Wooden Bead Seat’'s 
“mystical” massag- 
ing action. It works 
like modern-day acu- 
pressure, gently mas- 
saging your back and 
legs, stimulating tired muscles and improving 
circulation, It creates a “zone of comfort” 
between you and the seat, allowing air to circulate 
so you stay cool in summer and warm in winter. 
The Wooden Bead Seat has health benefits, too. 
It's recommended by chiropractors because it 
supports the lower back and helps improve 
posture. The smooth lacquered wood 
beads are handstrung with flexible, 
heavy-duty nylon cord, Our 
Wooden Bead Seat will keep 
you comfortable all year 
long. $29.95 #2690. 


pw *) Share the comfort - 


two for $49.95 #2700. 











DIT CARD ORDERS — CALL TOLL FREE 


¢ Send us aletter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item. 


© Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYL 












ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE + 


Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 

© Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 
© No risk 30-day return privilege. 
THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


$ 3.95 
$ 4.95 
$ 5.95 


Upto $20 


$20.01 to $30 






Canadian residents we canno 








E RESOURCE. 
e For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery. 
UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order. 

$50.01 to 

Ups, $60.01 to 

AIR = $30.01 to $40 $70.01 10 

ub oAY $40.01 to $50......$ 6.95 Over 


O $100 
t accept mail orders, please call (614) 


$60......$ 7.95 
$70 $ 8.95 
$100 $10.95 


$12.95 
794-2662 
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The health of nations—/ 


The fountainhead 
of leadership 


In 1776—a milestone year in the struggles for political and economic freedom 
alike—a Scottish social philosopher named Adam Smith published The Wealth 
of Nations. Init, he theorized that competition and the forces of the marketplace 
constituted an “invisible hand” which, if left unfettered, could create a won- 
drous machine for the creation of riches and a rising standard of living. 

For much of this century, Smith's theories and those of Karl Marx seemed 
engaged in a worldwide struggle for supremacy. For many of the years since 
World War Il, in places as diverse as Eastern Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, the Marxist siren song of government-quaranteed necessities—some 
sort of roof over every head and at least alittle food on every plate—held a great 
deal of attraction for people who never had even that much. But as the years 
unfolded, the West prospered and living standards rose. Expectations ofa 
better life, fueled by modern means of communication, roared into those places 
where the leaders long derided capitalism. Finally, notably in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union itself, decaying economies, unable to deliver better living 
standards, helped prompt the sweeping changes now being chronicled in our 
newspapers and television broadcasts. 

The Eastern Bloc, it should be noted, is led by a military superpower, surely 
a “strong” nation to those who define strength in terms of army divisions or the 
throw weight of missile-carrying rockets. Even so, the economic weakness of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites—the inability of their system to deliver the 
basic goods and services so freely available to Western consumers—is a 
dynamic force prompting the current unrest. 

In describing the sources of a nation's wealth, Adam Smith, in effect, was 
also describing the health of nations. History—and recent history in particular— 
demonstrates that a country’s economic health equates directly toits strength. 
America assumed the leadership of the free world because its military and 
economic power were instrumental in winning World War Il. Andin the postwar 
world, this nation’s economic strength allowed it to continue as a leading power. 
indeed, that same economic base made possible the military muscle that may 
only now begin to unflex. 

But economic power, like power generally, has to be used wisely. In the 
postwar years, this nation has acted to foster the free-market system, and 
share its own wealth with its allies and trading partners. The Marshall Plan 
allowed a war-ravaged Europe to rebuild its factories and infrastructure. The 
Bretton Woods Conference erected the framework for the postwar monetary 
system and established the International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment and the International Monetary Fund. The General Agreement onTariffs 
and Trade set out the ground rules for dealings between trading partners 
back in 1947, and a new round of negotiations, with the U.S. as a key player, 
continues today. 

Now comes more startling news: The Eastern European trading bloc 
seeks to link the value of its currencies to those of the West and let its goods 
be sold at market prices. Some in Eastern Europe want to enter GATT and 
individual ex-Communist states seek Western joint-venture partners and 
trade agreements. 

The world is truly a different place, and an exciting one. And it's certainly a 
different one for the U.S., which now confronts a dilemma. America earned its 
role as a world leader through its economic strength. But today the nation faces 
serious economic challenges at home and abroad. The budget and trade 
deficits remain sky-high. We rely increasingly on foreign money to finance our 
debts. We don't save enough to make needed capital investments. Foreign 
competitors bedevil our industrial producers. 

Are we, in short, becoming too weak economically to retain our leadership 
position? Or can we successfully adapt to unfolding events? The answers to 
those questions will be largely of our own making. 

Next: Whose lunch are we consuming? 
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EUROPE 





Last 





NEGOTIATORS: In Bonn, Helmut 
Kohl and Hans Modrow; in Ottawa, James 
Baker and Eduard Shevardnadze 





In spite of old fears, the World War II Allies and 
the two Germanys agree to a process that could 
remake the Continent by the end of 1990 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


reat issues of statecraft normally 

require great deliberation. Since 

the U.S. and the Soviet Union 

opened talks on controlling the 
growth of their strategic nuclear arsenals in 
1969, only two limited treaties have been 
signed, the last one in 1979. East-West ne- 
gotiations on reducing conventional ar- 
mics in Europe began in Vienna and have 
yet to reach any agreements. Members of 
the European Community have been 
working toward economic integration, 
scheduled for 1992, since the Treaty of 
Rome was signed in 1957. 

But that was the postwar world; this is the 
post-cold war world, and things are dizzy- 
ingly different. Europe has been trans- 
formed by the retreat of Soviet imperial 
power, the collapse of Communist govern- 
ments in the center of the Continent and the 
evaporation of the Warsaw Pact. The blind- 
ing pace of events actually accelerated last 
week, clearing the way for the unification of 
Germany, a new European security system 
and a 35-nation conference to ratify the re- 
construction —all before the end of this year. 


12 





Only three weeks ago, President 
George Bush proposed cutting Soviet and 
American troop levels in the heart of Eu- 
rope to 195,000 each, with the U.S. allowed 
an extra 30,000 in bases elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. The following week Moscow said no, 
insisting on absolute parity. Last week, 
faced with demands for total withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from the soil of several East 
European allies, Moscow agreed. “We're 
dealing with historic change,” Bush said. 
“It's very, very fast. We weren’t aware on 
Monday that [we] were going to have a 
deal on Tuesday.” 

Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
began the year opposed to German unifi- 
cation but unexpectedly backed East Ger- 
man Prime Minister Hans Modrow’s pro- 
posal earlier this month for a united, 
neutral country. Gorbachev then agreed 
with visiting West German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl that unification is something 
for the Germans to work out among them- 
selves, and he seemed to waver even on the 
principle of neutrality. Two weeks ago, 
Kohl proposed a monetary union with East 
Germany. By last week that suggestion had 
already become official policy on both 














sides of what used to be the Berlin Wall 
Since that wall was breached in Novem- 


ber, German unification has usually been 
described as inevitable. Now it is considered 
imminent. NATO and Warsaw Pact Foreign 
Ministers gathered last week in Ottawa to 
discuss and quickly agree to Open Skies, a 
newly revived Eisenhower-era proposal that 
will allow unarmed planes to monitor mili- 
tary activities throughout the two alliances 
Even as the formal meetings were going on, 
ministers of the two Germanys and the four 
victorious Allies of World War II, which re- 
tain some legal rights in Germany because 
no peace treaty has ever been signed, ran an 
almost continuous series of bilateral and 
multilateral talks in side rooms, corridors 
and hotel suites. They focused on how to 
impose order on the rush toward unification 





and reassure the nations that are most un- 
settled by the prospect. They agreed, said 
British Foreign Minister Douglas Hurd, on 
“a framework for avoiding free-fall.” 

What they came up with is a scheme in- 
siders have dubbed “two plus four,” which 
calls first for the governments of the two 
Germanys to meet, probably just after the 
March 18 elections in East Germany. They 
are to make internal arrangements for po- 
litical and economic merger. When those 
have been agreed on, the four World War 
Il powers—the U.S., the Soviet Union, 
Britain and France—will join the discus- 
sions to resolve the external aspects of uni- 
fication: the complicated issues of Germa- 
ny’s relationship to existing alliances, what 
troops may be stationed on German soil, 
formal recognition and security guarantees 


for the present borders. To seal the pro- 
cess, the 35-nation Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, which came 
together in Helsinki in 1975, would meet at 
summit level late this year 


ctual unification might be sim- 
pler than it appears. Article 23 of 
West German Basic Law, the 
country’s constitution, provides 
that other German states can simply ac- 
cede to the Federal Republic. Some legal 
experts in Bonn interpret that to mean that 
East Germany or its individual states can 
simply announce that they are joining the 
West. If the East were to choose the route 
of Article 23, the Munich daily Stid 
deutsche Zeitung observed, “reunification 
through Anschluss would hit the Federal 
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Unity is imminent: the two German flags 
mingle at an East Berlin demonstration 


Republic like a thunderbolt,” The rest of 


Europe would feel it too 


Many Europeans are apprehensive 
about reassembling a Germany of 77 mil- 
lion people in the center of the Continent 


The Soviets, who estimate they lost 26 mil 
lion people in their Great Patriotic War 





against the Nazis, have been the most ve- 
hement. If they were ab the Soviets 
would prevent unification altogether. That 


is impossible in view of Gorbachev's myri 
ad problems, so they have tried to slow the 
process and attach conditions. When the 
“four” join the negotiations of the “two” in 
a few weeks, Moscow ts expected to contin 
ue to argue for neutralization 
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“No one doubts the right of Germans 
to self-determination,” said Soviet Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze in Ottawa 
last week. “But Germany’s neighbors are 
entitled to guarantees that a united Ger- 
many will not be a threat to them, that it 
will not seek to revise European borders 
and that it will not see a rebirth of Nazism 
and fascism.” 

Time is probably all Moscow can gain 
by foot dragging, and perhaps not much of 
that. Gorbachev is too preoccupied with 
his declining economy and ethnic warfare 
in several republics to try single-handedly 
to remake Europe. Some 390,000 Soviet 
troops are still based in East Germany, but 
in practical terms they are much more like- 
ly to serve as part of a future security guar- 
antee than as a weapon for working Mos- 
cow’s political will. 

The course of German events is a clear 








demonstration of how weak Soviet influ- 
ence has become. The cold war’s first frosts 
were felt in the months after V-E day in 
1945 over Soviet attempts to force the Al- 
lies out of Berlin and consolidate Soviet 
control over Germany. The Soviets were 
determined that the Germans would never 
rise again and that their obedient Prussian 
and Saxon servants would rule permanent- 
ly in East Germany. As elsewhere in East- 
ern Europe, the Soviet Union could influ- 
ence events only as long as it was willing to 
use its military power. 

Shevardnadze said last week, “I think 
that the ideal solution would be a neutral 
Germany. How realistic it is is a ques- 
tion.” The answer is, not very realistic at 
all. A Germany separated from NATO and 
heavily armed against all comers would be 
a very large cannon loose on Europe's 
deck, more worrisome to Moscow than it 








would be if it were still inside the alliance. 

Three East European countries want 
no part of the Soviet stand. “I don’t 
think it is a practical proposition,” said 
Polish Foreign Minister Krzysztof Sku- 
biszewski. “Through neutrality you might 
easily isolate that economic giant and 
create a situation where Germany tries to 
become a power or a superpower.” He 
said Poland would support an arrange- 
ment under which Germany remained in 
NATO if Western troops did not move 
forward into what is now East Germany. 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia supported 
the Poles. 

That exact proposal has been advanced 
by West German Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher. Under the Genscher 
plan, Germany would remain in NATO, but 
the alliance would undertake not to move 














oO ne would think that Heinz Lyscik, director of an East Berlin 
cabaret famous for its risqué pillorying of the former politi- 
cal order, would be overjoyed at the fall of the Communists and 
the prospect of unification with the West. Imagine: no more has- 
sles with the censors, complete artistic freedom, new crowds 
from the West flocking to his place, Die Distel. But Lyscik is 
more worried than cheered. Under the Communists, he notes, 
“we got 13 marks per ticket in subsidies. Tickets cost patrons 
only 1.50 marks. Now we are already up to 4 to 8 marks, and we 
don’t know from day to day if we 
will continue getting our subsidy. If 
not, we'll have to start charging the 
30 to 40 deutsche marks they 
in the West. What kind of 
audience will we have then?” i 
Polls show that two-thirds of 2 
East Germans and three-fourths of 
West Germans favor unification. 
But with unification likely to take 
place sooner than almost anyone ex- 
pected, East Germans are begin- 
ning to realize that they are going to 
lose the attractive sides of commu- 
nism (subsidized housing, guaran- 
teed jobs) as well as the less desir- 
able aspects (secret police, 
censorship). Across the border, meanwhile, West Germans are 
Starting to fret about the high costs of adopting their poor relations. 
Last week's agreement between the two countries to start im- 
mediate negotiations to replace the East German ostmark with 
the West German deutsche mark provided the starkest reminder 
yet of the downside of unification. The immediate aim of the 
monetary union is to stanch the East German stampede to the 
West, which continues at the rate of 2,000 a day. The theory is 
that if Easterners were more confident about their country’s eco- 
nomic future, they would be less prone to flee. The first step in 
that process is to replace East Germany’s funny money with 
West Germany’s stable, convertible currency. 
Easterners, though, will have to pay to get their hands on 





Yes, Let’s Get Together, But... 





Symbols of their economic systems: Trabant and Mercedes 


any military units eastward after unification. 


hard marks. Even if the notes are traded at three ostmarks for 
one deutsche mark, the official rate of exchange for foreigners, 
East Germans will find their savings slashed by two-thirds over- 
night. The damage will be worse if the exchange rate is closer to 
the more realistic 10 to 1 offered on the black market. East Ger- 
mans have a lot to lose; their personal savings total more than 
150 billion ostmarks, or some $3,100 a person at the inflated ex- 
change rate of three ostmarks to the deutsche mark. 

Fearful of a sudden devaluation of their hoards, East Ger- 
mans last week staged a minirun on 
banks, withdrawing cash for shop- 
ping sprees. “People are buying 
whatever has value,” said a sales- 
clerk at East Berlin’s Zentrum de- 
partment store. 

After unification, East Germa- 
ny will adopt West Germany’s mar- 
ket-oriented economy, and the go- 
ing could initially be rough for East 
German companies and workers, 
Aging and inefficient East German 
industries like automobile manu- 
facturing, which produces the pa- 
thetic 26-h.p. Trabant, will face 
competition from modern, power- 
ful West German counterparts like 
Daimler-Benz. This could cause widespread factory closures and 
job losses, which never happened in the old centrally controlled 
East German economy. A report by the European Community 
leaked two weeks ago estimates that East Germany, which now 
has a worker shortage, could have 15% unemployment— 1.2 mil- 
lion workers—in the first year of economic reforms. 

East Germans also count other costs of becoming Western- 
ized. There are the usual bugbears of crime, pornography and 
AIDS, as well as more ethereal concerns over competitive pres- 
sures in the ellenbogengesellschaft, or “elbow society.” Some 
Easterners feel their identity is already being eroded by the en- 
croachment of West German politicians in the campaign for 
next month’s parliamentary elections. Western parties have 
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It was only after a reassuring two-hour dis- 
cussion with Genscher that Shevardnadze 
agreed to the two-plus-four formula, and 
U.S. officials say the Soviets have been 
more flexible in private than in public. In 
London a high-ranking British diplomat 
said, “They are already talking to us as if it 
were a fait accompli.” Said a senior Soviet 
diplomat: “We of course would prefer a 
neutral Germany under our influence. If 
that cannot be ... we would prefer the 
Genscher plan to an unanchored neutral 
Germany on its own. It is better to have it 
tied to NATO in some form than loose on 
its own.” 

Foreign Ministry spokesman Gennadi 
Gerasimov said in Moscow that the Soviet 
Union wants guarantees that Germany will 
pose no military threat. Neutrality is one 
way to achieve that goal—but not the only 


| way. “Our concern,” he added, “is that war 


never again be unleashed from German 
soil."” Western diplomats believe the 


Genscher plan will eventually carry the 
day, with Moscow reluctantly going along. 

Most of the concerns about German 
unity have traditionally come from Mos- 
cow, but anti-German sentiment has by no 
means disappeared in Western Europe, 
despite nearly four decades of close coop- 
eration inside the European Community 
A Dutch official, who asked not to be iden- 
tified, said last week, “Except for the Ger- 
mans, no one in Europe wants reunifica- 
tion.” British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher has given broad hints of her feel- 
ings. At a dinner at 10 Downing Street in 
honor of Polish Prime Minister Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki last week, she said the devel- 
opments in Europe “may stir deeply felt 
anxieties.” Poland and Britain alike “have 
had experiences in this century which have 
left their mark and which we are deter- 
mined should not happen again.” Al- 





though Thatcher assured Genscher later in 
| the week that she will support his plan in 





the spirit of allied unity, she has also 
agreed with French President Francois 
Mitterrand that some of their countries’ 
troops should stay in Germany even if 
American forces withdraw. 

A recent poll indicates that 61% of the 
French favor German unification (vs. 45% 
of the British), but Paris officials are not 
enthusiastic. Said Foreign Minister Ro- 
land Dumas: “I took note of the remark of 
one East German who said, ‘Our friendly 
neighbors should understand the desire of 
Germans for reunification.’ I am tempted 
to answer him, ‘Germans should also un- 
derstand the worries of their friendly 
neighbors.’ ” Mitterrand last week conced- 
ed “the Germans’ fundamental right to 
self-determination.” But then he quickly 
added, “That said, the Germans must take 
into consideration the engagements that 
bind us to each other, to European securi- 
ty, to the future of the Community, to Eu- 
ropean equilibrium.” 
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A West German food store advertises for ostmark customers, offering an exchange rate that will eat up all East German savings % 


adopted each of the major Eastern parties, providing them with 
money, organizational support and clout. Former West German 
Chancellors Willy Brandt and Helmut Schmidt, among others, 
have been crisscrossing East Germany, drumming up support 
for the Eastern counterpart of their Social Democratic Party, 
which polls predict will win as much as 54% of the vote. “The 
West Germans are hijacking our campaign,” moaned Barbel 
Bohley, a founder of New Forum, which led the popular revolt 
against the Communists last year. 

While East Germans fret about being swallowed whole, 
West Germans worry about indigestion. Expanding the deut- 
sche mark’s territory into East Germany risks setting off a tor- 
rent of inflation in a country that has traditionally been para- 


noid about rising prices. The currency issue aside, West 
Germans know that to prevent the total evacuation of East 
Germany, they will have to flood the area with money to re- 
construct its aged industrial base, raise income levels and pro- 
vide unemployment insurance. Earlier estimates that put the 
price tag for unification at $12 billion have been raised to 
some $50 billion. 

Despite their anxieties, few Germans on either side of the 
border want to stop unification. But Germans of all persua- 
sions are learning, as the adage goes, to be careful what they 
wish for, because, from all appearances, they are certainly get- 
ting it. — By Lisa Beyer. Reported by James O. Jackson/Berlin and 
Ken Olsen/Bonn 
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Dominique Moisi, co- 
founder of the French In- 
stitute for International 
Relations, finds that anti- 
German attitudes have be- 
come “rather fashionable 
among the French élite.” 
The “climate of opinion,” 
he says, is “moving in the 
wrong direction. We are 
beginning to see Germany 
presented as the new Ja- 
pan within Europe. Japan 
is a code word for some- 
thing alien, something 
non-European.” He _ be- 
lieves, on the contrary, 
that Germany is a “truly 
European power” and its 
unification will be a “posi- 
tive thing.” 

Aside from their worry 
that a predilection for fas- 
cism and aggression might 
somehow lurk in German 
genes, Europeans are con- 
cerned about their eco- 
nomic future. The power- 
ful $1.2 trillion West 
German economy already 
dominates the twelve-na- 
tion organization. Some 
members believe the addi- 
tion of 16 million hard- 
working East Germans 
will increase that control, 
while others fret that 
Bonn’s expected preoccu- 
pation with rebuilding the 
worn-out infrastructure in 
the eastern regions will de- 
lay European integration. 

The President of the 
European Commission, 
Jacques Delors, is in the 
latter group. He told the 
European Parliament last 
week, “I am haunted by 
anxiety as well as by hope. 
Will the Community be 
pushed to the sidelines, or 
will it be the pole and magnet for finding a 
solution to the German question?” Appar- 
ently concerned that the Community could 
be overshadowed by the planned 35-nation 
summit later this year, Delors proposed | 
calling an E.C, summit immediately after | 
East German elections in March. 

West German officials have presented 
a strong defense of their motives and tried 
to put down the fears emanating from East 
and West. “We are aware of the historical 
dimension of this process,” Genscher said 
in Ottawa, and that includes “remember- 
ing all the suffering inflicted on other na- 
tions in the name of Germany. We seek 
unification in the context of integration 
in the European Community, East-West 
partnership for stability, the building of a 
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The Allies at Potsdam in 1945: divvying up Germany 


Midwives to Unity 


orty-five years after the end of World War II, no peace treaty has 
been signed between Germany and the four Allied powers that 
conquered the country. As a result, the U.S., Britain, France andthe | 
Soviet Union to this day retain remnants of the rights they exercised 
as occupying forces. This is why World War II's Big Four will now 
serve as midwife to the unification of Germany. 
At the Potsdam Conference in the summer of 1945 the victors | 
agreed that Germany would be temporarily divided into zones of 
occupation, one to be administered by each of them, until a peace 
agreement was signed. Berlin was considered a separate entity, 
and another four-power division was made of the German capital. 
After the cold war broke 
French zones were merged to form the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, while the Soviet zone became the German Democratic Re- 
public. But the Allies retained military authority over Berlin as 
well as the right to base troops and conduct military maneuvers in 
the Germanys. 
One of the most striking symbols of four-power rule was the 
guarding of Nazi war criminals at the Spandau prison in West 
Berlin, where the four countries rotated guard duties every 
month. After Rudolf Hess, the last prisoner, died in 1987, the 
prison was demolished. Now the World War II victors will again 
have a role to play in determining Germany’s destiny. 


out, the American, 


British 


without fully persuading 
them that the “same old 
Germans” are no more 
than ghosts of a rejected 
past. More than half of 
West Germans have been 
born since the end of 
World War II, and the 
theory of unchanging na- 
tional character is de- 
monstrably unscientific. 
In any case, the Federal 
Republic has operated a 
healthy and vigorous de- 
mocracy for more than 30 
years. As former Chancel- 
lor Willy Brandt has said, 
while it is true that there 
are nationalistic, right- 
wing groups in Germany, 
such movements also ex- 
ist in East European 
countries, and the Sovict 
Union is home to the 
rightist, anti-Semitic Pa- 
myat organization. 
Meinhard Miegel, di- 
rector of Bonn’s Institute 
for Economic and Social 
| Research, argues that al- 
though suspicion of Ger- 
many is understandable, 
it is unfounded. The Ger- 
mans have “paid a high 
price for the lessons of 
history and have created 
one of the most liberal 
and democratic societies” 
in the world, he says. 
Furthermore, says 
Miegel, the concerns 
about Germany’s eco- 
nomic dominance of the 
European Community 
are overstated. “A sober 
examination,” he says, 
“reveals that this eco- 
nomic giant is by Europe- 
an standards a medium- 
size country in which the 
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common European home and the creation 
of a peaceful order throughout Europe.” 
Genscher joined with Shevardnadze in 
quoting Thomas Mann: “We seek a Euro- 
pean Germany, not a German Europe.” 

To neighbors who demand guarantees 
for their borders, Genscher said the united 
Germany will include the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, the German Democratic 
Republic and the four sectors of Berlin- 
“no less and no more. We do not have any 
territorial claims against any of our neigh- 
bors.”” Said Chancellor Kohl: “ Germany 
must not thwart European integration. 
What happens next must not adversely af- 
fect the stability of Europe.” 

Germans have been offering reassur- 
ances to skeptical neighbors for decades 
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population is declining 

and at the same time beginning to age.” 
Arguments, no matter how logical, are 
unlikely to ease the Germanophobia that 
still afflicts Europe. But such anxieties are 
fortunately not driving the governments of 
East and West in the wrong direction. They 
are not trying to stop the movement toward 
unification. All have formally upheld the 
German right to self-determination and 
have pushed to the back of their minds the 
dark shadows of two world wars. They have 
promised to unite what they hope will be a 
new Germany. One way to make certain 
that the result is a European Germany will 
be for the Europeans to complete the unifi- 
cation blueprint they agreed on in Ottawa 
last week. —Reported by William Mader/London, 
Christopher Ogden with Baker and Ken Otsen/Bonn 
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t midsize cars. 


Maybe they should have 


waited a year 


Presenting the Sonata, the 


midsize car that makes sense. powerful standard engine. Or you 
can equip it with a racy 3.0- liter 


There are 4,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who may not want to read 
this ad. You'll : 


only eat 2 


your heart 
out. But as 
for the rest et 
of you, keep 
going. Your - 
patience is about to be rewarded. 
Putting it plainly and simply, 
the 1990 Hyundai Sonata is the 
best value in midsize cars today. 
First, let's consider power. 
Compared to the Accord or 


Camry, the Sonata offers a more 


V6 that easily outmuscles the 
) “Camry’s V6. The 


Accord? It doesn’t 
ond even offer one. 
qr As for inte- 
rior room, the 
Sonata is un- 
matched by any 


car in its class. And it’s space 
that’s well furnished. There's 
deep-pile carpeting, plush 
velour upholstery and a wealth 
of standard features. Should you 
choose the Sonata GLS, there's 


even the option of an interior 
finished in luxurious leather. 

But even though it’s a lot 
more car than an Accord or 
Camry, at 9999* the Sonata 
costs thousands less.** 

So if you've been waiting for 
the right midsize car to come 
along, call 1-800-826-CARS for 
the location of your nearest 
Hyundai dealer. 

As for you other 4,000,000? 
Next time, don’t be so hasty. 


The Sonata from 
HYUNDAI 


Cars that make sense. 


*BASE MODEL MSRP EXCLUDES FREIGHT. TAXES. TITLE & OPTIONS. DEALER'S PRICE MAY VARY **COMPARISON BASED ON MSRP OF COMPARABLY EQUIPPED MODELS. 
SEAT BELTS MAKE SENSE. DRINKING AND DRIVING DOESN'T. © 1989 HYUNDAI 





Why your fax machine should be a 


PRIORITY. 





This is the fax small business has been waiting for. Introducing Epson* PriorityFax” One of the first lines of 
personal fax machines to offer office-quality features at a truly affordable price. 
Features like auto dial and redial, as fast as 15-second transmission speed, 16-level gray scale, paper cutter, up to 
28-page memory and more. Plus the best feature of all—Epson’s uncompromising quality, performance and value. 
What's more, if you buy a PriorityFax and sign up for MCI fax by June 30, you'll get $50 EPSON 
cash from Epson and up to $100 fax service credit from MCI. See your dealer for details. LEP SUN 
WHEN YOU'VE GOT AN EPSON, 
In fact, you might want to make it a priority, YOU'VE GOT A LOT OF COMPANY. 


1990) Epson America. Inc, Epson is a registered trademark of Seiko Epson Corporation. PriorityFax is a trademark of Epson America, Inc,, 2780 Lomita Blvd., Torrance, CA 90505, (800) 922-8911. 














A Rush to Sign New Accords 


After years of dickering over details, the superpowers suddenly 


World 





make progress on four arms-control fronts 


he agreement between the Soviet 
Union and the U.S. that will allow 
30,000 more American troops than Soviet 
ones to be stationed in Europe was an- 
nounced last week in what has become 
standard fashion in the fast-moving Gor- 


bachev era: a casual aside. During a discus- | 


sion about German unification in Ottawa, 
Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze interrupted himself, looked across 
the table at U.S. Secretary of State James 
Baker and said, “Oh, by the way.” 
Shevardnadze then proceeded to 
report that Moscow had approved 
George Bush’s plan that would 
permit the two superpowers to 
maintain 195,000 troops each in 
Europe’s central zone and for the 
U.S. to station an additional 
30,000 elsewhere on the Conti- 
nent. Only four days earlier in 
Moscow, Baker had listened to 
Mikhail Gorbachev reject any 
proposal setting unequal Europe- 
an troop deployments. The turn- 
around was so complete, and so 
rapid, that top U.S. officials pro- 
nounced themselves “astonished.” 

The U.S. stuck to its guns on 
both principle and practicality. 
Establishing a manpower parity 
sends out the wrong message, 
Washington contends, since U.S. 
forces are in Europe by the invita- 
tion of host countries and Soviet 
troops are occupying forces. As 
a practical matter, additional 
American forces are needed be- 
cause, instead of pulling back a 
relatively short distance across 
land as the Soviets will do, the 
U.S. will be withdrawing thou- 


of drafting several new arms treaties. 
Items: 

CFE. Even before the issue of force lev- 
els was settled, U.S. and Soviet negotiators 
had reached agreement on the number of 
tanks each side would be permitted: 
20,000. The treaty calls not merely for the 
| withdrawal of both sides’ tanks over and 

above that level but for their destruc- 
tion—10,000 by the U.S. and 40,000 by 
the Soviets. Negotiators have narrowed, 
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U.S. troops in West Germany during January maneuvers 
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nonstarter.” There is growing speculation 
that the U.S. will seek to exclude aircraft 
from the CFE table altogether. With or 
without plane ceilings, a finished CFE 
treaty could be ready as early as the end 
of 1990. 

START (Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks). On his trip to Moscow, Baker met 
with Shevardnadze to discuss three long- 
time sticking points in these eight-year-old 
negotiations and reached accord on two of 
them. They agreed not to deny each other 
certain missile test-fire data by encryption, 
or making it unintelligible, and decided 
how to count and handle missiles not yet 
deployed. The two sides are still at odds on 
how to define a weapons category known 
as ALCMs (air-launched cruise missiles). 
The U.S. wants air-launched rockets to 
have a range of at least 930 miles 
or more before falling into the 
ALCM Category, and the Soviets 
insist that the range of 370 miles 
or more has already been agreed 
upon. Predicts a top U.S. START 
negotiator: “We'll get over it.” 
U.S. negotiators hope to wrap up 
START negotiations in Geneva in | 
time for the scheduled June sum- | 
mit meeting between Bush and 
Gorbachev in the U.S. 

CHEMICAL WEAPONS. The 
Soviets have revised their posi- 
tion on this subject as well, in ef- 
fect responding affirmatively to a 
plan advanced by Bush in an ad- 
dress to the U.N. General Assem- 
bly last September. It envisions an 
eventual treaty signed by all pro- 
ducer nations banning the devel- 
opment, manufacture or use of 
such weapons and promising to 
destroy existing stocks. In the 
meantime, the U.S. and the Sovi- 
et Union plan to negotiate a trea- 
ty between themselves calling for 
the destruction of most of their 
chemical weapons. This agree- 
ment could also be ready in time 
for summit signing. 
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sands of miles across an ocean. 
Any future troop buildup in Eu- 
rope would thus require greater effort by 
Washington than by Moscow. Most U.S. 
analysts read the Soviet stand-down as one 
more sign that Gorbachev wants to reach a 
quick—and successful—end to the year- 
old Conventional Forces in Europe negoti- 
ations. “They are desperate for a CFE 
agreement,” said a senior Administration 
official. “It’s a matter of economic life or 
death.” Some observers in the East specu- 
lated less charitably that the Soviet leader 
wanted to cut a troop deal to camouflage 
the impending eviction of Soviet forces 
from several Warsaw Pact nations. 

As a result of recent progress not only 
on CFE but on other negotiating fronts as 
well, the superpowers may be on the brink 


but not closed, the gap between the pro- | resurrected last May, the proposed agree- 


posed ceilings on artillery; the U.S. has 
suggested a figure of 16,500 pieces, while 
the Soviets have weighed in with one of 
20,000. Says a senior U.S. negotiator: 
“We believe we're really getting close.” 
The two sides, though, are still far 
apart on aircraft. The U.S. has proposed 
that its NATO allies be permitted to main- 
tain on European soil up to 4,700 general 
combat planes and 500 interceptor craft. 
These 5,200 planes would represent a cut- 
back of about 1,500 units. The Soviets, 
with as many as 10,000 more planes in the 
landmass cast of the Urals than NATO, 
have offered a ceiling of about 8,700. 
That, says the U.S. negotiator, is a “total 
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Washington stuck to its guns on principle and practicality. 





OPEN SKIES. Based on an Ei- 
senhower-era proposal that Bush 


ment would allow unarmed aircraft from 
any NATO or Warsaw Pact country to over- 
fly the other side’s territory. The purpose is 
to observe military activity and installa- 
tions. Detractors of the Open Skies con- 
cept point out that the agreement provides 
for a notification period of 16 hours, af- 
fording ample opportunity for the conceal- 
ment of many kinds of mischief. But the 
proposal is viewed as a useful confidence- 
building device by all 23 nations involved. 
Negotiators hope to have a document 
ready for signing at a second foreign minis- 
ters’ conference to be held May 12 in 
Budapest. — By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Christopher Ogden with Baker 
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How much more ethnic violence can the Soviet Union endure? A 
month after anti-Armenian pogroms in the Azerbaijan capital of 
Baku and a brutal clampdown by the Soviet army, Kremlin control 
seemed to hang by a thread last week in yet another Soviet republic 
This time rioting and looting, followed by direct intervention by the 
Soviet army, took place in Dushanbe, capital of Tadzhikistan, a little 
known republic (pop. 5.1 million) tucked into a mountainous fold of 
Central Asia between Afghanistan and China 

The Tadzhiks, who share cultural and ethnic origins with the lra- 
nians, are staging what has the potential to become the Soviet 


TUESDAY 


By DAVIDAIKMAN DUSHANBI 


’ 48 Hours of Chaos 


Visiting Tadzhikistan, a TIME correspondent witnesses 
eactinoa GoOrbachev’s worst fear: an Islam-tinged revolution 


Union's first indigenous Islamic revolution. At least 18 people were 
killed and hundreds injured, either by the gunfire of nervous troops or 
1¢ week's end ethnic disturbances 
had erupted in the neighboring republic of Uzbekistan 

Though the city was swiftly closed to foreigners, Time Washing 
ton correspondent David Aikman and photographer Alexandra Ava 
kian of Woodfin Camp & Associates, on assignment for another sto- 
ry, happened to fly into Dushanbe on Monday. Until they returned to 
Moscow two days later, they were the only Western journalists to be 


the attacks of roaming Tadzhiks 


evewitnesses to the Tadzhik uprising 


idling motors guard the front of the pale 


tis on the short drive from the airport 
to the Tadzhikistan Hotel that we re- 
alize something ugly is happening. Do 
we know about the big demonstration, the 
Tadzhik driver asks? “The Tadzhiks have 
demanded that the 2,500 Armenians 


10a.m. A line of about 20 regular Sovi- 
et army troops in padded uniforms and 
helmets, carrying pale green metal shields 
and nightsticks, block off Lenin Prospect 
Knots of Tadzhik men watch with surly 
stares, and the soldiers, mostly young Rus- 


sian conscripts, fidget. Four Arcs with 


brown stucco central-committee building 
The day before, mobs smashed its windows 
and set it on fire. At one side of the debris 
littered street, a soldier nonchalantly wash- 
es the bloodstains off his shield in a puddle 
left by melted snow 

We walk through the Soviet line toward 


leave,” he says, “and gave them 48 hours 
What Armenians? “The Ar- 
menians recently came here as refugees 
from Baku,” he continues, as good-natur- 
edly as though referring to the light snow 
that is falling. “The government 
them apartments that we have been wait- 
ing for for eight years or more. So the Ta- 
dzhiks attacked the central-committce 
building. There is a state of emergency in 
the city.” 

Half a block from the hotel, it is easy to 
see why. A news kiosk is burning and an ar- 
mored personnel carricr blocks access to 
Lenin Prospect, Dushanbe’s main artery 
“You must not leave the hotel tonight,” 
says the Tadzhik manager kindly but firm 
ly. “There are many bad people around.” 
Nonctheless, we head to Lenin Prospect to 
see what has happened 

By the dim strectlamps we see the dam- 


to get out.’ 


gave 


age: smashed storefront windows, the 
charred, upturned carcass of a municipal 
Volga sedan and, farther off, burned-out 
city buses. Alexandra takes a picture of a 
trashed photography store 

“Go away,” says a young Tadzhik, ap 
pearing out of nowhere. “You are not al- 
lowed to photograph.” 

“Who says?” Task 

“I do.” He's not big, but he is as tense 
as a violin string, and he appears to have 
friends within whistling distance. He whis- 
tles. We walk back to the hotel 

At 10:02 p.m. automatic-rifle fire 
crackles a few hundred yards away. At 3:30 
a.m. the quict is broken as six heavy tanks 
storm past the hotel 


20 riMi 


Eyeball to eyeball: a Tadzhik confronts a line of Soviet soldiers in Dushanbe 
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{1 one side of the debris-littered street, a soldier nonchalantly washes bloodstains off his shield. 
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the Tadzhiks, whose control of most of the 
city begins about 150 yds. away from the 
square. Tadzhiks quickly swarm around, 
suspicious and hostile. “We are American 
correspondents,” I say, attempting to make 
it sound as though it’s the most normal thing 
in the world for us to be there. I take out my 
notebook ostentatiously and begin to write. 
The complaints come thick and fast. 

“They shouldn't kill us; we are not 
armed,” says one. 

“They killed three of us this morning.” 

“It's not about religion; it’s about 
democracy.” 

“It’s Russian imperialism.” 

A large young Tadzhik in a tan jacket 
links his arms with ours and shouts that he 
is taking us to see the innocent dead and 





Rumors that Armenians, who had come as refugees from Baku, had been given apartments led to rioting, looting and burning 


wounded in the hospital. A car is comman- 
deered, and we career down the boulevard 
to the hospital. 

We are hustled from ward to ward to 
observe and photograph young men who 
have had bullets removed from their legs 
One is conscious and in great pain; another 
is heavily anesthetized. 

“Two died yesterday in this hospital,” 
says a Tadzhik doctor, “and we took in 40 
injured.” 

“That’s not true. Many were killed yes- 
terday!” shouts an angry youth. 

“Tam a physician,” the doctor answers 
calmly, “and I am telling you what I know 
to be the case at this hospital.” 

Another car is commandeered to re- 
turn us close to the hotel. Two Russian 
journalists whom we had met earlier did 
not fare as well: both were beaten, and had 
to run for their lives from a mob that 
stopped the car they were in. 

It's midafternoon by now, and we want 
to find out what has happened back in the 
square. We discover an astonishing sight: 
the army lines have been pulled completely 
back. The square is packed with Tadzhiks 
listening to their leaders addressing them 
through a microphone from atop a Soviet 








army Apc. From Tadzhiks in the street we 
learn that the rattled authorities have 
agreed to halt lethal confrontations with 
the angry crowds. “The people demand the 
resignation of the government!” shouts 
one speaker. Others call for an end to the 
sale of pork in public markets, the punish 
ment of soldiers and militia responsible for 
shooting civilians, even the departure from 
Yadzhikistan of all who are not Tadzhiks. 
At 4:55 p.m. a mullah takes the micro- 
phone and sings out the traditional Muslim 
call to prayer in Arabic. “Allahu akbar! Al- 
lahu akbar! Allahu akbar!” the call begins. 
Mesmerized, the Tadzhiks as one man 
there is not a woman in sight among the 
10,000 except Alexandra—raise their 


hands in the traditional Muslim posture of 


worship. The Soviets stiffen. The officers 
disappear from the windows. Except for 
the wail of the mullah, a total hush has de- 
scended upon the gathering. After the 
prayer call, the mullah reads a sura from 
the Koran honoring the dead. Three min 
utes later, the prayer and reading are over, 
but there is an unmistakable new militancy 
in the air. “Makhkamov must go!” shouts 
yet another speaker, referring to Tadzhiki- 
stan’s Communist Party chief, and the 
crowd roars its approv al. 


WEDNESDAY 

9 a.m. Tanks have roared through the 
streets all night, and the army has pushed 
its perimeter half a block from our hotel. 
The Tadzhiks are really furious and glance 
with undisguised hostility at Alexandra 
and me; a Soviet photographer suggests we 
acquire official military passes from the In- 
terior Ministry, two blocks away. At the 
ministry there are eight Soviet correspon- 
dents. “These economic demands are stu- 
pid,” says a Komsomolskaya Pravda report- 
er. “How can the Tadzhiks demand eco- 
nomic independence when they import a 
billion more rubles each year than they ex- 
port? The religion is just a pretext. The 
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young people pay no attention to the mul- 
lahs.” 

AttheTadzhikTelegraphAgency,the 
official news source of the republic, the 
Russian deputy editor says only 39 Arme- 
nians actually arrived in Dushanbe after 
the January pogrom in Baku, and every 
one of them stayed with either friends or 
relatives. The rumor of the 2,500 was nev- | 
er even remotely true, he claims. Else- 
where we are told that Tadzhik militants 
methodically phoned threats to every sin- 
gle family in the phone listings whose | 
name sounded Armenian. “They called my 
son,” says a middle-age Russian woman 
whose husband, now dead, was Armenian, 
“and they said, ‘You are Armenians; you 
had better leave within 48 hours. If you 
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don’t, we'll help you to leave.” But we have 
nowhere to go to. They are beasts.” 

We walk back toward Putovskova 
Square and talk with a middle-age peasant. 
“| have six children, and I support my two 
parents on 160 rubles a month,” he tells 
me. “There just isn’t enough work.” He has 
a point. According to Soviet officials, Ta- 
dzhikistan’s birthrate of 45 per 1,000 is by 
far the highest in the Soviet Union, even as 
the republic’s economy is one of the poor 
est. Joblessness is openly admitted by Ta- 
dzhik officials; an estimated 70,000 to 
200,000 are out of work. 

We learn that there were spontancous 
elections in the square the previous after- 
noon, but the new leaders, called People’s 
Representatives, seem reluctant to identify 
themselves. They are unmistakably Islamic 
in orientation, we are told, and some of 
them want Islam to be declared the nation- 
al religion of the republic. Some want open 
borders with Afghanistan. Others are even 
more radical, demanding total economic 
independence from the Soviet Union. 

Around 3:45 p.m. a member of the 13- 
man People’s Committee, Nazari Musa- 
zada, 42, emerges from the building to 
speak to the Tadzhik supporters. Later he 
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tells me that his group presented officials 
with 17 demands, including a call for the 
resignation of the republic’s leadership. 
He also says the Tadzhik people have been 
Slaves of the Russian people for 72 years, 
and will remain slaves unless things 
change. Soon Nazari is joined by a group of 
negotiators from the People’s Committee. 
Many have trim black beards, and all have 
an intense, humorless expression that 
speaks limitless intolerance. Where have I 
seen it before? Of course: in the photo- 
graphs of faces of some of the militants of 
the Iranian revolution. 

It is now 4:15 p.m, and time to return to 
the hotel. There we are met by the Intourist 
manager. “Your plane leaves at 6:30 p.m.,” 
he says in a friendly manner. There is a mes- 
sage from Moscow: the Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry is formally requesting —but not actual- 
ly ordering—that we leave Dushanbe. 

By 5:30 p.m. we are on our way. “If 
stones hit the window,” says the tough-look- 
ing Soviet N.C.O, who escorts us, “duck your 
head down.” No stones hit the car, and none 
appear to have been thrown, but the airport, 
quite normal when we arrived on Monday 
night, is now an armed camp, guarded by 
Apcs and crackling with the takeoff blast of 
Soviet transport planes. 

While waiting for our plane, we meet a 
woman airport employee. She is pretty, 
wears makeup and has short hair, but she is 
angry and depressed. She won't go home, 
she explains, because the Tadzhik militants 
are directing their ferocity against their 
own women who are not sufficiently “Is- 
lamic.” Those with hair cut short and with- 
out scarves, or, even worse, wearing stock- 
ings rather than the traditional Tadzhik 
pantaloons, have been beaten, molested 
and sometimes even stripped by the mili- 
tant gangs. “Do you see any Western- 
dressed Tadzhik women?” she asks. 

Another Tadzhik woman chimes in. 
She is a teacher desperate to leave for 
Moscow because of what she saw the previ- 
ous night from her apartment. “We wore 
long, traditional Tadzhik clothes,” she 
says, “so we could watch from our apart- 
ment balcony without exciting suspicion. 
There was a crowd of 200 to 300 men who 

| stopped car after car and demanded mon- 

ey and jewelry. I saw them drag some Rus- 

| sians out and beat them to death. I saw 

| with my own cyes a Russian woman who 

| had been stripped and was being chased 
down the street. I don’t know what hap- 
pened to her. Some of the cars were 
burned with people still in them.” 

We can’t confirm any of her story, and 
we must assume that many of the tales of 
militant ferocity are exaggerated. But 
enough of them are true to suggest that a 
new spirit of militant Islam—Sunni in the 
Tadzhik case, as opposed to the Shr'ism of 
Iran—has risen to the surface among the 
Soviet Union’s 55 million Muslims. For 
Mikhail Gorbachev, whose problems al- 
ready make him the Job of the communist 
world, that is truly disturbing news. = 








America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


The Case of the Shy Bulgarian 


oday’s news, it is often said, is used 
T to wrap tomorrow’s garbage. But 
here is a tale with a different twist: an 
article that long ago ended up on the 
spike now makes a sidebar to the big- 
gest story of our ume. 

In late 1972, when I was covering 
Eastern Europe for TiME, I drove from 
my office in Belgrade to Sofia to write a 
story about Bulgaria. The situation was 
none too exciting in that most docile of 
all the Sovict satellites, but I did get a 
glimpse of a new breed of apparatchik. 
The press department of the Bulgarian 
Foreign Ministry arranged an interview 
with a 34-year-old Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Trade named Andrei Lukanov. 
He spoke idiomatic English, kept the 
party-line claptrap to a merciful mini- 
mum and talked candidly about the 
“shortcomings” of a command econo- 
my and even about the need to look for 
“a synthesis between Marx and the 
market.” 

Some months later, when I was back 
in Belgrade, my editors asked me for some suggestions for a gallery of bright young 
faces among European politicians. Lukanov naturally came to mind, and I put his 
name on the list. 

Lukanov learned of the honor we planned to bestow on him when one of our 
photographers requested a portrait session. The next thing I knew, there was a 
knock at the door of my apartment. I answered to find a small round man sweating 
nervously and burbling apologies in Russian. To lubricate what he clearly feared 
would be a difficult encounter, he had brought along a bottle of Bulgarian brandy 
He also had a bouquet of flowers for my wife. 

My guest identified himself as a diplomat attached to the Bulgarian embassy in 
Belgrade, but he had come to see me in an “entirely private and unofficial capaci- 
ty.” He said he was “a personal friend” of Lukanov’s, who had apparently contact- 
ed him through some sort of Balkan back channel and asked him to prevail on me, 
“very discreetly,” not to run the story. 

Through this emissary Lukanov made a disarmingly straightforward case: an ar- 
ticle identifying him as up and coming, not to mention reform minded, would be a 
kiss of death. Jealous, older, more orthodox comrades would accuse him of “trying 
to start a mini-cult of personality in the bourgeois capitalist press.” Lukanov re- 
minded me that he had granted the interview “in good faith,” believing I was writ- 
ing about Bulgaria, not about him personally. 

A reporter hates to lose a story, especially at the behest of a Communist 
diplomat who makes house calls. But journalists also have to be careful about a 
version of the Heisenberg uncertainty principle in physics: sometimes by ob- 
serving—and reporting—a phenomenon, we alter it, perhaps to the detriment 
of people who have cooperated with us. If, as Lukanov feared, publishing 
a profile of him were to end a career that was supposedly so promising, then 
not only would I have burned my source but I would also have misinformed 
my readers. So I swallowed hard and sent a cable to my editors killing 
the story. 

Earlier this month, after a political knock-down-and-drag-out in which the re- 
formers routed the last of the Old Guard, Lukanov emerged as Prime Minister of 
Bulgaria. He is a key member of a new, Gorbachevite leadership that is liberalizing 
the economy, is ready to share power with non-Communists and looks likely to do 
well in the free, multiparty elections it plans to hold in May. It would be nice to say 
you read about him here first, in a scouting report 17 years ago. But then maybe you 
wouldn't be reading about him now. s 





Lukanov: a new breed of apparatchik 
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“There’s no need to 


speculate when you can 
invest in a sure thing. 


Most investment counselors would argue that 
there is no such thing as a “sure thing.” But 
when it comes to automotive investments, the 
Toyota Corolla is about as close as you can 
get. Because Corolla is one automotive asset 
that is known for quality and reliability divi- 
dends. And for 1990, Corolla is expected to 
yield even greater performance with the addi- 
tion of electronic fuel injection to its 16-valve 
powerplant. 

In fact, its reputation on the street is so 
good that Corolla has been named the most 
trouble-free new car in its segment* Things 
don't get much surer than that. 


“Toyota, I love what you do for me-”’ 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information and the location of your nearest dealer. Get More From Life. ..Buckle Up! *Based on problems encountered in the first 90 days of 
ownership-—J.D. Power and Associates 1989 New Car Initial Quality Survey" © 1989 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A. Inc, 
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“At first blush,some accounts 
look just awtul. But if you read 
your D&B right, you can tind hope. 
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“You can see that maybe, if 
youre patient, you can tum 
a shaky customer into a great one. 
‘Its the difference between 
avoiding risk and finding risks 
worth taking” 


Nobody’s in business to turn away Customers, and that’s what 
makes credit decisions so tricky. As often as possible you want to 
say yes, but good risks don't always jump out at you 

That's why Dun & Bradstreet offers such depth. Beyond raw 
numbers, we calculate ratings, indexes and trends. Beyond basic 
reports, we offer custom formats, analysis, and computer model- 
ing. Beyond how a business runs, we'll give you details about who's 


running it. Dun & Bradstreet 


More than any other source, we take you below the surface 


Because sometimes, that’s where the gold is The fine art of managing risk. 





Dun & Bradstreet Business Credit Services 
He ole brichbext Conpenstan 











NICARAGUA 








The Odd Couple Plays Managua 





In the first free (more or less) elections in years, Ortega and 
Chamorro offer themselves to the people, but not much else 





By JOHN MOODY MANAGUA 


aniel Ortega Saavedra hit the road at 

5 a.m., bound for the northwestern 
city of Ocotal, where several thousand sup- 
porters awaited him. The same day, Vio- 
leta Barrios de Chamorro met in her airy 
Managua home with advisers of her Na- 
tional Opposition Union (U.N.0.), then re- 
ceived a courtesy call from Joao Baena 
Soares, secretary-general of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. Next door, Cha- 









morro’s aides frantically tried to add more 
appearances to her schedule, despite doc- 
tors’ orders not to tax her limited stamina. 
With the election set for Sunday, the 
two candidates for the presidency of Nicara- 
gua continue to campaign against type. Or- 
tega, 44, the sometimes arrogant incumbent 
who has ruled since 1979, is hopscotching 
around the country with the fervor of a 
write-in contender, Gone are his military fa- 
tigues in favor of cowboy togs, complete 
with pointed boots. Chamorro, 60, a politi- 
cal neophyte who depicts herself as the best 
chance to save Nicaragua, placidly directs 
her campaign from her living room. 
Though Sandinista leaders exude con- 
fidence, opinion polls project wildly con- 
flicting results. One survey puts Ortega 20 
points ahead of Chamorro; another gives 
Chamorro almost exactly the same lead. 
The discrepancy confirms a suspicion that 
Nicaraguans, unused to honest elections 
and chary of speaking their minds to 
strangers, say whatever they think a poll- 
ster wants to hear. Gallup would go mad. 
Eager to win official recognition from 
the Bush Administration, the Sandinista 
National Liberation Front (F.S.L.N.) has 
turned up the propaganda noise and ladled 


out servings from a meager pork barrel. 
Billboards featuring Ortega nuzzling his 
daughter Camila, 2, dominate Managua, 
while the strains of the Sandinista cam- 
paign song (and old Beatles hit) All You 
Need Is Love blare from TVs and radios. 
The F.S.L.N. has distributed nearly a mil- 
lion toys in a country where playthings are 
a rarity, and has also handed out 1,000 par- 
cels of land to farmers. Two weeks ago, Or- 
tega pardoned the last of Nicaragua’s po- 
litical prisoners—more than 1,000 former 


CHAMORRO: “The only 
way we can lose is 
through fraud... 
Daniel Ortega and 
the rest of the 
comandantes will 
have to turn over 

the power and the 
arms to me.” 





; ORTEGA: “The U.S. 

has to reach an 
understanding with 
the Nicaraguan 


they 
already lost.” 


contras—captured since the Sandinistas 
seized power in 1979; a week earlier he had 
promised to loosen exit-visa requirements. 

But the Sandinistas have not changed 
their Marxist ways altogether. U.N.O. poll 
watchers assigned to monitor the ballot 
counting have complained of harassment 
by members of the Interior Ministry urging 
them to quit the party. Those who comply 
are rewarded with perks like free coupons 
for gasoline. Dichards who refuse such 
blandishments are threatened with loss of 
jobs or property. 

After weeks of languishing in low gear, 
Chamorro’s campaign revved up over the 
past fortnight. She is relying on voters’ 
pent-up fury with ten years of Sandinista 
mismanagement. Inflation last year hov- 
ered around 1,700%, unemployment 
around 25%. Real wages have dropped 
more than 90% since 1981, “All she has to 
do is point to the Sandinista record,” says 
Alfredo Cesar, Chamorro’s chief adviser. 
“She doesn’t have to convince anyone she’s 
better than Daniel Ortega.” 

That is just as well. Dona Violeta is a 
charming woman whose smile ignites 
crowds. But she owes her candidacy to the 
memory of her late husband Pedro Joa- 











quin Chamorro Cardenal, the revered 


publisher of the Managua daily La Prensa 
who was assassinated in January 1978. Her 
casual pace suggests disorganization rather 
than confidence. Until last month, Cha- 
morro restricted her forays outside Mana- 
gua to weekends, supposedly for lack of 
funds. Her unfamiliarity with the details of 
issues, like Nicaragua’s hyperinflation, has 
spawned unflattering comparisons with 
Ronald Reagan. Enthroned in a wheel- 
chair because of knee surgery, Chamorro 
becomes testy when asked if she feels Orte- 
ga is outhustling her. 

Even if Chamorro wins, many Nicara- 
guans doubt that the Sandinistas would 
willingly relinquish power to her, especially 
control of the 70,000-member armed 
forces, which is called the Sandinista Peo- 
ple’s Army and is the main guarantor of 
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the F.S.L.N.’s power. Chamorro favors 
drastically reducing the army’s size. If Or- 
tega should win in a fair election, the U.S. 
would be under pressure to normalize rela- 
tions with Managua or at the very least to 
lift the economic boycott imposed in 1985. 
For now, the Bush Administration is taking 
a tough stance, promising to improve rela- 
tions with the Sandinistas if they are vic- 
torious, but only if they stop aiding rebel 
groups in neighboring countries and main- 
tain the democratic freedoms that have 
been expanded during the campaign. 

A Chamorro triumph would lead not 
only to the ending of the boycott but also, 
most likely, to an infusion of U.S. aid de- 
signed to help resuscitate the country’s 
economy. But after spending more than 
$300 million in aid to the contras to dislodge 
the Sandinistas, Washington might find it- 
self allocating large sums to a country run by 
a President who so far has demonstrated 
neither the vision nor the administrative 
skills to do her job well. Ortega’s election, 
on the other hand, would signal that the na- 
tion’s 1.75 million voters prefer the devil 
they know. In either case, Nicaraguans in 
search of a brighter future may find little 
reason to celebrate after the election. a 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


A Hero’s Triumphant Homecoming 


The streets are alive as Mandela steps back into the political battle 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


ero. Unifier. Healer. Savior. Could 
any one man—let alone one who 
has been cut off from the flow of 


daily life for more than 27 years—live up to 
such billing? Nelson Mandela did not dis 
appoint last week as he walked out of 
10,000 days in prison right into the thick of 
South African politics 

He seemed a man for all seasons 

The revolutionary man: “The factors 
which necessitated the armed struggle still 
exist today.” 


26 


rhe public servant: “I stand here be 
fore you not as a prophet, but as a humble 
servant of you, the people 

The organization man: “I am a loyal 
and disciplined member of the African Na- 
tional Congress.” 

rhe conciliator: “*{[State President 
F.W.] de Klerk himself is a man of 
integrity 

And, yes, just the man: “I must confess, 
Lam unable to describe my emotions 

With commanding dignity and self- 
confidence, Mandela returned to South 
African life last week and by his very pres 
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ence changed the country’s political land 
scape. No longer were questions of South 
Africa’s future hung up on the issue of 
Mandela's release. Now, all parties could 
begin the still more difficult task of estab- 
For Man- 
dela, shoved in front of international cam 


lishing a new political system 

eras before his eyes could even adjust to 
the glare of a world he has not seen since 
1962, the challenge will be to unite the 
fractious and sometimes violent elements 
of the black community beneath a common 
banner. For De Klerk, the no less daunting 


challenge will be to face down assaults 














from the white community’s right wing. In 
a strange way, the two men find themselves 
joined in a mutual dependence. The suc- 
cess, or failure, of each rests on the success, 
or failure, of the other. 

At the moment, the outlook is promis- 
ing after so many years of political stale- 
mate. In a major breakthrough, the 
A.N.C.'s national executive committee an- 
nounced late in the weck, from its base of 
exile in the Zambian capital of Lusaka, 
that it will send a delegation to South Afri- 
ca to begin talks with De Klerk. The date is 
not yet fixed, but when the meeting takes 
place it will be the first such consultation 
ever between representatives of the exiled 
guerrilla leaders and the government. 

The A.N.c. also said it was prepared to 
negotiate “a suspension of hostilities” 
as soon as its remaining preconditions 
are met, which include a lifting of the state 
of emergency and the release of all re- 
maining political prisoners. Two weeks 
ago, De Klerk signaled he was prepared 
to discuss both issues if calm prevails. 
During last week’s welcome-home cele- 
brations, two people were known to have 
died. 

Through the week, Mandela demon- 
strated an acute sensitivity to the many dif- 
ferent audiences he now has to satisfy. In- 
evitably, his every word was scrutinized, 
and each pronouncement he made 
brought both cheers and catcalls. His ini- 
tial speech on the steps of Cape Town’s city 
hall seemed designed to signal that years of 
imprisonment had not taken the fight out 
of Mandela. “Now is the time to intensify 
the struggle,” he exhorted. While he also 
stated that “there may no longer be the 
need for the armed struggle,” his words 
alarmed some whites, who were particular- 
ly discomfited by Mandela’s calls for the 
nationalization of companies, his appeal 
for continued Western sanctions and his 
effusive salute to the South African Com- 
munist Party, 

But two days later, in his speech before 
an overexcited crowd in Soweto, Mandela 
adopted a markedly different tone, stress- 
ing reconciliation and discipline. “I must 
make it clear that the level of crime in our 
township is unhealthy and must be elimi- 
nated as a matter of urgency,” he chided 
his black audience. Mandela denounced 
those who “use violence against our peo- 
ple,” demanded that black students return 
to the classroom and reminded militants 
that he and the A.N.c. are “as opposed to 


black domination as we are to white domi- | 


nation.” He sought to heal oozing wounds 
in the black community by reaching out to 


| those “who out of ignorance have collabo- 


rated with apartheid in the past.” And he 
spoke unyieldingly on the issues that most 
anger blacks: substandard schools, poor 
housing, inadequate wages and their con- 
tinued lack of a vote. 

While his rhetoric was forceful, Man- 








ernment could talk. He went out of his way 
to make conciliatory gestures toward the 
skittish white community, asserting, 
“Whites are fellow South Africans, and we 
want them to feel safe.” In Soweto he 
called unequivocally for “one person, one 
vote.” But when asked whether the a.n.c. 
might be willing to ease that demand, he 
responded, “Compromises must be made 
in respect to every issue.” Earlier, speaking 
directly to white fears and concerns, Man- 
dela noted, “They insist on structural guar- 
antees to ensure that the realization of this 
demand does not result in the domination 
of whites by blacks. We understand those 
feelings.” 

It remains unclear whether the talks 
between the government and the aA.N.c. 
will begin before or after Mandela flies to 
Lusaka this week to confer with the organi- 
zation’s leaders. Negotiations may be fur- 


At home in Soweto with his grandchild 





“Tam unable to describe my emotions.”” 

ther delayed if Mandela decides to make a 
world tour, meeting with the ailing A.N.c. 
President Oliver Tambo in Stockholm, vis- 
iting A.N.C. guerrilla camps in Tanzania 
and perhaps accepting invitations from 
President George Bush and British Prime 


Minister Margaret Thatcher to visit their | 


countries. 

The various delays may irritate the De 
Klerk government, which must now be ea- 
ger for negotiations to get under way. De 
Klerk must move quickly to convince white 
voters that Mandela’s release holds the 
promise of compromise, and not greater 
chaos. In particular, he hopes that with 
Mandela’s help, the final obstacles to lift- 
ing the state of emergency and releasing 
political prisoners can be ironed out. From 
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| Klerk from office. “I am not proclaiming 





strategy that could pay off handsomely—or 
become a political swamp. 

The government so far is minimizing 
criticism of Mandela. While officials char- 
acterized his remarks about “armed strug- 
gle” as “unhelpful,” the dominant refrain 
was cautious encouragement. Minister of 
Constitutional Development and Planning 
Gerrit Viljoen said Mandela’s overture to 
the white community “bodes well for the 
possibility of a frank and reasonable dis- 
cussion.” Viljoen noted that both he and 
Mandela agreed that the main task of ne- 
gotiations would be to reconcile black de- 
mands for one person, one vote with white 
fears about black domination, but he cau- 
tioned, “You must not be too impatient.” 

Pressure on De Klerk is likely to re- 
main strong. Supporters regard him as a | 
bold innovator of the stripe of Mikhail 
Gorbachev, but white detractors say De 
Klerk is unleashing forces he cannot con- 
trol. Ultraright-wing militants are already 
gearing for battle. Last week the Conserva- 
tive Party, made up of right-wingers who 
eight years ago broke away from the ruling 
National Party because they considered it 
too conciliatory, brought treason charges 
against Mandela and two other antiapart- 
heid leaders and demanded that they be 
investigated, 

A protest march in Pretoria drew 
15,000 right-wingers. The Conservatives 
also organized a week of anti-Mandela ral- | 
lies and threatened strikes to force De 





an armed struggle,” thundered party lead- 
er Andries Treurnicht. “But if a govern- 
ment does not protect the rights of its peo- 
ple, what can be expected but that the volk 
will protect itself.” 

The difficulty for both Mandela and De 
Klerk will be to keep their critics at bay as 
they speed toward negotiations. In the eu- 
phoria over Mandela’s release, expecta- 
tions threaten to run unreasonably high 
and trigger a disappointment that will re- 
sult in violence. Even once all parties come 
to the table, no road map exists for South 
Africa’s future. No one has put forward a 
formula that satisfactorily reconciles black 
demands for one person, one vote with 
white fears of being dominated—or tyran- 
nized—by a black majority. 

As for Mandela, the burden of his 
legend seems almost more than any one 
man can bear. A study in dignity, intelli- 
gence and unflappability, he is showing 
amazing grace as he moves from his sym- 
bolic role as a political prisoner to the 
more demanding one of a political activ- 
ist. His challenge will become still tough- 
er if he begins negotiating some kind of 
political compromise. ‘‘No individual 
leader is able to take on these enormous 
tasks on his own,” he reminded listeners 
last week. The question is whether Mande- 
la’s children and grandchildren will be as 
magnanimous—and patient—as the elder 








dela signaled that he was a magnanimous | there, De Klerk expects to proceed to for- | statesman. —Reported by Scott MacLeod/ 
| and reasonable man with whom the gov- | mal negotiations on a new constitution, a | Soweto 
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“| Am 
No 
Prophet” 


On his fifth day of freedom, 
NELSON MANDELA invited 
a TIME correspondent into 

his home for a chat about 
prison, freedom and the 
outlook for his country 


By SCOTT MACLEOD SOWETO 


Q. What surprises you most about the changes you have seen? 
A. The appearance of the place has changed very much, al- 
though poverty still stares you in the face. But from the point 
of view of the country as a whole, I am surprised by the ex- 
tent to which a substantial number of whites have now ac- 
cepted that a solution for this country lies in discussions with 
the [African National Congress], and their readiness to ac- 
cept a nonracial South Africa. 





Q. One of the first things you said was that you were not a 
prophet. Do people expect too much from you? 

A. Well, I don’t think so, although I felt the necessity of 
warning them that no individual can solve the enormous 
problems that face us. It is a collective effort that will enable 
us to solve [our] problems. 


Q. Do you feel a heavy burden of responsibility? 

A. I don’t have any fear of a heavy responsibility. As I 
have said, | am a loyal and disciplined member of the 
A.N.C. My duty is to report to them, and I will use their 
machinery in any attempt to solve problems. I will not be 
acting as an individual. I will be acting as a member of a 
team. 


Q. You look fit. How is your health? 

A. My health, as far as I am concerned, is all right. I 
have been monitored by very top medical practitioners and 
specialists. 


Q. How serious was your bout with tuberculosis two years ago? 
A. Fortunately, they found it at a very initial stage. There was 
no spot or lesion in the lungs. They predicted very cautiously 
that it would clear away completely, and they assured me 
that it has cleared. 


Q. What was the hardest thing about prison life? 
A. We went through very harsh experiences at the beginning 





of our life imprisonment. I was never brutally assaulted, but 
many of my colleagues around me were. 


Q. There were reports that you became friends with your 
guard. 

A. In actual fact, there were three. There was Major 
Marais. He was in charge of the premises [at Victor Verster 
Prison Farm]. Warrant Officer Gregory was his assistant. 
And Warrant Officer Swart was the man who actually lived 
with me in the house from 7 in the morning to 4 in the after- 
noon, when he left until the following morning. I got on very 
well with all of them. We became very close friends. 


Q. Do you intend to see them again? 
A. If I have the opportunity, I certainly will see them. 


Q. Are you bitter that you lost these years of your life? 

A. Yes and no. I am bitter. There were aspects that were re- 
warding. I have lost a great deal in the sense that I spent 27 
years of my life in prison. 


Q. Was your sacrifice worth it? 

A. Yes, it was worth it. To go to prison because of your con- 
victions, and be prepared to suffer for what you believe in, is 
something worthwhile. It is an achievement for a man to do 
his duty on earth irrespective of the consequences. 


Q. When did the government become more conciliatory toward 
you? 

A. Actually, the attitude of the government took this form 
right back to the 1960s. I was visited by Mr. Jimmy Kruger, 
who was Minister of Justice, several times. I was visited by 
Mr. [Louis] Le Grange, who is now the Speaker of Parlia- 
ment. Leading vips, both local and abroad, were allowed to 
visit me. The attitude of the government was contradictory. 
Despite the harsh treatment, they were prepared to have 
discussions with me. During the past three years, I started 
an initiative of talking to the government on the question 
of the release of prisoners and the question of a meeting 
between the A.N.c. and the government. 


Q. You initiated political talks? 
A. Yes. 


Q. What makes you say that President De Klerk is a “man of 


A. From the two discussions that I have held [with him], this 
has been my distinct impression. There are many things that 
he said and did which convinced me that this is a man I could 
do business with. 


Q. Do you have an understanding with De Klerk that the two of 
you must bring your people to reconciliation? 

A. On the question of creating a climate conducive to negoti- 
ations, we see eye to eye. 


Q. Are you optimistic that the issues of political prisoners and 
the ending of the state of emergency can be resolved fairly 
quickly? 

A. I think so, personally. I don’t think that [De Klerk] has 
any ground for resisting these two demands. 


Q. The main pillars of apartheid still exist in your country. Why 
do you say that “freedom is on the horizon"? 
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A. Well, I have not really personally said that “freedom is on 
the horizon.” What I have said is that | am confident that 
the State President is going to address the questions of the 
release of political prisoners and the lifting of the state of 
emergency in its totality. Once that happens, we would be 
able to sit down to discuss a new constitution 


Q. Is the a.n.c. going into negotiations in a weak position in 
comparison with the government? 

A. No. We are in a powerful position, because the govern- 
ment now has accepted that there can be no peaceful set- 
tlement in this country without the involvement of the 
4.N.C, For them to change their policy on this question is a 
victory for the A.N.c. 


Q. But the government still has the security apparatus. 
A. They always have. But we have succeeded in getting them 
to acknowledge that we have a role to play 


Q. When should sanctions be lifted? 
A. When a settlement is reached 


Q. Do you plan to accept the invitations to visit President Bush 
and Prime Minister Thatcher? 

A. Oh, yes. Speaking for myself, I will accept the invitations. 
I have indicated to President Bush that I was honored by 
his invitation. But I will report to the A.N.c., and they will 
eventually decide whether | should accept the invitation. 














“If you don’t 
intend having a 
compromise, you 
don’t negotiate 
at all.” 


Q. You have said the main issue in negoti- 
ations is reconciling black demands for 
one man, one vote with white fears of 
what that might mean for them. Is that 
possible? 

A. There is sufficient goodwill to recon- 
cile these two points. The A.N.c. is cer- 
tainly ready to address the fears of 
whites. 


Q. Would you compromise on one man, one 
vote? 

A. I am talking about compromise in 
general. Compromise means accommo- 
dating the point of view of the other 
party. We are prepared to do that. 


 Q. Is this your personal view? 

3 A. It is the view of the A.N.c. that a 
compromise will be necessary when you 
é are negotiating. If you don’t intend hav- 
| ing a compromise, you don’t negotiate 
= at all. 


. Q. Is President De Klerk’s fear of a right- 
wing backlash justified? 

A. He has no reason to fear the right-wing backlash. He fears 
it because he is concentrating on the Afrikaners in this 
country. Or on whites alone. He is not taking advantage of 
the potential support he might get if he adopts the policy 
of a nonracial South Africa. He would get overwhelming 
support. He has already got over 75% of the whites in this 
country. Therefore, if he emancipates himself from think- 
ing only of Afrikaners and thinks of whites, he will be 
assured of 75% of white voters. But if he expands the 
scope of this initiative, he will get the overwhelming sup- 
port of blacks. 


Q. Are white fears of black domination justified? 
A. They are not at all justified. We have set out our policy 
in the Freedom Charter. That policy ought to satisfy every- 
body that we don’t mean to dominate anybody. 


Q. How seriously do you take the reports of threats to your 
life? 

A. There is no threat whatsoever from the so-called radi- 
cal left. The only threat can be from the right wing. 


Q. Are you concerned? 
A. No, my people will protect me. 


Q. When will blacks be free in this country? 
A. | am no prophet. I cannot say. 2 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
Passing 
The Torch 


For years young contra leaders 
tried to topple their autocratic 
military commander, Enrique 
Bermudez. The former Somoza 
colonel, though, was the CIA’s 
man in the jungle and invulner- 
able to rebel coups. So when 
Bermiidez was removed two 
weeks ago, it was clear that he 
had lost the c1A’s backing. 

Bermudez had long re- 
ceived regular payments and 
cagily spread funds among key 
loyalists. Just before his ouster, 
however, the agency took the 
commander off the payroll. 
Bermudez found himself with- 
out supporters. 

The move signals the end of 
CIA involvement in the mori- 
bund struggle against Nicara- 
gua’s Sandinista regime, since 
Bermudez was the last contra 
on the payroll. By severing its 
sole known tie to the rebels, the 
CIA acknowledged that the con- 
tras are finished as a fighting 
force. The cutoff also signals a 
small victory for Secretary of 
State James Baker. He wants 
the contras to negotiate an end 
to their dispute with the 
Sandinistas. 


Bermidez’s departure 


leaves leadership of the 10,000- 
member contra force in the 
hands of Israel Galeano, 29. He 
and the new leadership recog- 
nize the futility of further 
armed struggle. " 


World Notes 





Questions about its electronics: investigators probe the Airbus 


INDIA 


Trouble with 
High Tech 


The Indian Airlines Airbus 
A320 had been in service for 
only seven weeks when it be- 
gan the approach for its sched- 
uled landing in Bangalore af- 
ter a 90-minute flight from 
Bombay. Moments before it 
was to touch down, in perfect 
flying weather, something went 
wrong. Falling short of the 
runway by 4,000 ft., the plane 
crash-landed on a golf course. 
The toll: 90 dead and 55 in- 


Let’s Loosen 
Those Belts 


When Ingvar Carlsson, Swe- 
den’s Social Democratic Prime 
Minister, entered the chambers 
of parliament last week, he was 
convinced that he brought with 
him the cure to the country’s 
economic woes, which are 
many. Banks had been closed 
for almost three weeks in a bit- 
ter strike and lockout; wages 
have risen 28% since 1986; and 
inflation gallops ahead at an es- 


Hysteria on 
The Right 


In a raucous meeting of the 
right-wing Likud Central Com- 
mittee last week, Trade and In- 
dustry Minister Ariel (“Arik”) 
Sharon stunned the 3,200 dele- 
gates by announcing his resig- 
nation from the Cabinet. In a 


jured. A sole passenger es- 
caped unhurt. 

The crash raised questions 
about the technology on the 
A320, the world’s only civil air- 
liner equipped with a fully com- 
puterized flight-control system. 
The critical problem may be the 
lack of matching electronic sup- 
port systems on the ground in 
India, as well as in scores of oth- 
er Third World countries. The 
government ordered an inquiry 
to establish the cause of the 
crash, But whatever its findings, 
there is little prospect of imme- 
diate improvement, even after 
last week's disaster. w 


timated 9%. Carlsson’s plan 
was painful: a two-year freeze 
on rents, wages and prices and 
arbitration to prevent strikes. 
After several hours of heated 
debate, the five opposition par- 
ties united to defeat Carlsson’s 
bill. The final vote: 190 to 153. 
The Prime Minister resigned 
immediately. 

If various parties cannot put 
together a new coalition, an 
election will have to be called. In 
the meantime, banks planned to 
reopen this week following a 
settlement that gives workers a 
13.5% wage hike. 2 





LITERATURE 


A Renewed 
Death Threat 


After a year of enforced con- 
finement following the publica- 
tion of his novel The Satanic 
Verses, Salman Rushdie can 
hardly be faulted for speaking 
his mind from hiding to a few 
British and American publica- 
tions. But his bold step back 
into the public arena has cost 
the British author dearly. 

Last week Iran’s supreme 
spiritual leader, Ayatullah Ali 
Khamenei, reaffirmed the 
death sentence against Rushdie 
proclaimed a year ago by his 
predecessor, Ayatullah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini. ‘“‘Mercenary 
hands which try to diminish Is- 
lam by cultural plots like writ- 
ing blasphemous books,” Kha- 





Khamenei: Rushdie, beware! 


menei said, would be punished. 

The warning chilled Japa- 
nese booksellers in Tokyo who 
last week began selling a trans- 
lation of Rushdie’s work. When 
Gianni Palma, who arranged 
the publication and promotion 
of the book, tried to speak at a 
press conference, he was at- 
tacked bya Pakistaniman. 








scalding attack against the par- 
ty’s leader, Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, Sharon de- 
clared that “under your govern- 
ment, Palestinian terrorism 
runs wild throughout the land 
of Israel.” He insisted, “I know 
it is possible to eliminate 
terror.” 

Even without Sharon, the 
peace process remains con- 
strained by Shamir’s own un- 





compromising ideology. Last 
week he avoided ruling out 
the participation of Palestin- 
ians deported from the West 
Bank and Gaza in peace talks 
but vowed not to include East 
Jerusalem Arabs. Said Sharon 
to Israeli television: “I certain- 
ly see myself as a candidate 
for Prime Minister, and when 
the day comes, I will run for 
this post.” z 
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Before you move the troops. Be prepared. With the best selling import 4x4 in its class* The Isuzu Trooper. 
Not only does it seat five very comfortably. It comes standard with auto-locking hubs. So you can get into four-wheel 
drive without leaving the driver’ seat. More cargo space than any vehicle in its class** And an optional 4-speed 
automatic transmission is available. 
So whether you're planning a full scale invasion of the local campground. Or just a pleasure cruise. Our 
troopship is ready for all maneuvers. C0 For free Isuzu brochures call: (800) 245-4549. | 
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of November, 1989. **With rear seat up. Comparison based on 1989 model year. TMSRP excluding tax, license and transp. fee as of 10/10/89. Optional equipment shown at additional cost. Prices start at $1499 





California Greenin’ 


The environment ts this year’s hottest issue, and politicians on both coasts 
are scrambling to show their colors 


By JORDAN BONFANTE 


s cleanup crews in yellow slickers 
blotted globs of petroleum from 
the discolored sands of Hunting- 
ton Beach last week, California 
Attorney General John Van de Kamp, 
a Democratic candidate 
turned the occasion into an I-told-you-so 
press conference. “Here you have birds 
that are dying,” he lamented. “You have 
fish that are dying. And so we're going to 
the people in November with an initiative 
that will provide for an inspections pro- 
gram and a $500 million fund to respond to 
spills. This,” he said with a wave at the 
beach, “‘is a helluva warning.” 

By then Van de Kamp’s rivals had is- 
sued their own lamentations about the 
Feb. 7 accident aboard a British Petroleum 
tanker that dumped 349,000 gal. of crude 
oil into an area once known as Surf City, 
U.S.A. Complained the other Democratic 
candidate for Governor, former San Fran- 
cisco Mayor Dianne Feinstein: “California 





for Governor, 





| ca 


has ignored the lessons of Alaska.” She re- 
iterated her proposal to create a new de- 
partment of ocean resources to protect the 
sea, bays and estuaries. For his part, Re- 
publican candidate Pete Wilson reminded 
a partisan crowd in Los Angeles, “As your 
U.S. Senator, I have stood up to two Presi- 
dents of my own party to oppose oil drilling 
off the California coast.’ 

The spill, just 35 miles from Long 
Beach, guaranteed that the environment 
would be the overriding issue in the cam 
paign to lead the nation’s biggest state 
Wherever they went as they began stump- 
ing in earnest last week, Van de Kamp, 
Feinstein and Wilson made California re- 
verberate to a can-you-top-this of environ 
mental concern. Debate about conserva 
tion vs. development is not exactly new in a 
state that has long sought to reconcile its 
feverish growth with the desire for a 
healthy, outdoor way of life. In a classic, cy- 
clical conflict between the “smokestack” 
of job-creating development and the “ge- 
ranium”’ of quality of life, public opinion 
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today is clearly on the side of the geranium 
“Environment, growth and crime are the 
big issues in this race,” says Feinstein’s 
chief strategist William Carrick. “In a way 
they are all rolled up into one: losing con 
trol of the California dream.” 

California’s politicians are merely in 
the vanguard of a broadening national 
trend. The Bush Administration is increas 
ingly perceived to be lagging behind the 
public mood. The President two weeks ago 
disappointed many members of an interna- 
tional conference on climate change in 
Washington with a 
speech. He disillusioned environmentalists 
again last week by defending offshore oil 
drilling, even if he had yet to rule on the 
question of new leases off the California 


cautious, no-action 


and Florida coasts. 

To environmentalists, the prime sus- 
pect in the White House’s go-slow ap- 
proach is chief of staff John Sununu, whose 
free-market principles put industrial 
growth ahead of Government regulation 

Other Republicans, though, are scram- 





——— 





bling to get aboard the environ- 
mental bandwagon. Florida Gov- 
ernor Bob Martinez, expecting a 
difficult re-election campaign next 
fall, last month unveiled a ten- 
year, $3.2 billion initiative to ac- 
quire land for environmental and 
recreational purposes; he also en- 
dorsed a plan to undo the work of 
the Army Corps of Engineers and 
restore much of the natural flow of 
South Florida’s Kissimmee River. 
Maine Governor John McKernan, 
facing a challenge from Democrat 
Joe Brennan, a strong environ- 
mentalist, startled the audience at 
his state-of-the-state address last 
month by proposing to breach the 
3,500-kKW Edwards Dam on the 
Kennebec River. That would allow 
free passage of Atlantic salmon, 
shad and other fish for the first 
time since 1836. 

Like abortion, environmental- 
ism cuts across party lines. A na- 
tional recycling bill is winding its 
way through Congress. California 
and Connecticut have recently 
passed laws requiring the use of re- 
cycled newsprint, and similar legis- 
lation has been proposed in at 
least a dozen other states. In New 
York the environment may be one 
of the few areas where Democrat 
Mario Cuomo proves vulnerable: 
activists consider him indifferent 
to the issue and specifically fault 
him for favoring trash incineration 
over recycling. Yet Cuomo too has 


proposed an environmental bond issue, 
mostly to acquire land in the Adirondacks. 
The $1.9 billion issue would be the biggest 


of its kind in the state’s history. 


In the California race, Republican can- 


didate Wilson, 56, has seized ev- 
ery Opportunity to remind voters 
not only of his long opposition to 
offshore drilling but also of his 
long attachment to conservation- 
minded “growth management” as 
mayor of San Diego from 1971 to 
1983. On the campaign trail he 
has ridden a trolley to show his 
support for fume-free mass tran- 
sit and visited a motor vehicle fac- 
tory to admire the prototype of a 
methanol-powered bus. At a 
country club in Santa Barbara— 
as Republican a setting as any to 
be found in Southern Califor- 
nia—he assured a matronly audi- 
ence, “An environmental ethic 
will pervade the administration of 
Governor Wilson from Day 
One.” Obviously, Wilson was try- 
ing to distance himself on the en- 
vironment from California’s out- 
going Republican Governor 
George Deukmejian and to lay at 
least some conservative claim to 
the issue. Insists Wilson strategist 





Democrat Van de Kamp at Huntington Beach; workers, opposite, 
pick up sludge that washed ashore on Newport Beach 





Republican Wilson at the wheel 
of a methanol-powered bus 


Democrat Feinstein wooing 
Californians with charisma 


Otto Bos, with etymological aplomb: “The 
words conservation and conservative, after 
all, stem from the same root.” 

The centerpiece of California’s cam- 
paign is a grass-roots ballot measure to en- 


Cleaning Up 


Goals of California’s proposed Environmental 
Protection Act of 1990, which goes to the voters in 
November: 


@ CLEAN FOOD. Phase out the use of 32 pesti- 
cides identified by the federal EPA as “known or 


probable carcinogens.” 


@ CLEAN AIR. Reduce emissions of pollutant 
“greenhouse gases” 20% and phase out 
chlorofluorocarbons that contribute to global 
warming, both by the year 2005. 


@ CLEAN WATER. Ban toxic dumping into 
coastal waters. Charge a 25¢-per-bbl. tax on 
all transported oil to pay for a $500 million oil- 
spill contingency fund. 


@ CLEAN COP. In 1992 elect an “environ- 
mental advocate” with legal powers to police 
compliance by industry and even to sue the 
state. 





act the most ambitious package of 
environmental protection of any 
state in the country. Its liberal 
supporters like Van de Kamp, 
who has been strongly identified 
with the initiative, describe it as 
an “environmental bill of rights.” 
Other enthusiasts know it simply 
as the Big Green. It aims at noth- 
ing less than protecting all food, 
air and water from chemical con- 
tamination. If passed in Novem- 
ber, it would authorize a $500 mil- 
lion oil-spill contingency fund. It 
would also create a new elective 
office, that of an “environmental 
advocate” to police compliance. 

Che voter initiative, which has 
a good chance of passage, is spon- 
sored by an alliance of environ- 
mental groups headed by Demo- 
crat Tom Hayden, the 1960s 
radical leader who mellowed into 
a mainstream liberal, married ac- 
tress Jane Fonda—from whom he 
was recently estranged—and has 
served eight years in the Califor- 
nia state assembly. For Hayden, 
50, the measure could be a ticket 
to political stardom, especially if 
he gets himself elected the state’s 
first environmental czar. 

Critics of the cleanup initia- 
tive argue that it is overreaching 
and vulnerable to legal chal- 
lenges, that its technical prescrip- 
tions demand too much of the vot- 
ers and that like many of the 
initiatives that proliferate on Cali- 


fornia ballots, it represents an abdication 
of the legislature’s responsibility. Yet Van 
de Kamp’s opponents give the cleanup 
measure their grudging respect. Neither 
Feinstein nor Wilson seriously challenges 


most of its provisions, except for 
the creation of an environmental 
advocate. Feinstein says she wants 
to be “my own environmental ad- 
vocate.” Wilson similarly com- 
plains that the move would Bal- 
kanize the Governor's office. 
Taunts a Wilson adviser: “Why 
not a health advocate, an educa- 
tion advocate and an everything- 
else advocate?” 

But in a race in which the can- 
didates’ differences are minimal 
on issues such as crime, abortion 
rights, education reform and no 
new taxes, Van de Kamp, 54, has a 
strong card in his identification 
with the Big Green. “The clever- 
est thing he’s done,” acknowl- 
edged a Feinstein adviser. Being 
against environmental causes in 
1990, Van de Kamp told a conser- 
vationist audience in Sacramento, 
“is like being a communist in 
Eastern Europe.” 


Still, Feinstein, 56, has the 


edge in personal magnetism and 
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the advantage of being the first woman 
to run for Governor in a state that 
counts 700,000 more women than men 
among its 13.4 million registered voters, 
A Mervin Field poll last week showed 
that Feinstein, who has already been ad- 
vertising heavily on television, had shot 
ahead of Van de Camp, 42% to 38%, 
and Wilson as well, 46% to 43%, after 
trailing both by as much as 18 points in 
October. Concluded Los Angeles politi- 
cal columnist Joe Scott: “Before, it 
looked like an easy slam dunk for Van 
de Kamp in the primary, to be followed 


___Nation 





Volunteers scrub an oil-soaked pelican 


rence a 
= could produce 14 contestable congressio- 
? nal seats in the 1992 election—a boon for 


swer lies in California’s increasing na 


2 tional political clout. In the 1992 presi 
* dential race, the state will account for 





10% of the nation’s electoral votes. The | 


= next Governor will also strongly influ- 


reapportionment process that 


the Republican minority in the House. 
Moreover, the Governor’s mansion in 
Sacramento served as a powerful presi- 
dential launching pad for Ronald Rea- 
gan, who once declared that trees cause 
pollution. Conceivably, Pete Wilson’s po- 


by a showdown between two gents in blue 
suits. Now it’s been transformed into a 
close and volatile, totally unpredictable 
three-way race.” 





34 


Why is Wilson risking his political repu- | 
tation—and more than $16 million in ex- | 
pected campaign costs 
winning re-election to the Senate? The an- 


of the G.o.P 
Seideman/New York 


just two years after 


litical career may represent not just the 
greening of California but also the greening 
—With reporting by David 





Fall Guy or Villain? 


rom his room at the Captain 

Cook Hotel in Anchorage, 
Joe Hazelwood has an unimped- 
ed view of ice-choked Cook Inlet 
and the snowy peaks of the Alas- 
ka Range looming 100 miles to 
the north. But across the street in 
Courtroom C of Alaska Superior 
Court, where the defrocked skip- 
per of the Exxon Valdez is trying 
to sort out his legal future, the 
outlook is murky. 

For the past three weeks Ha- | 
zelwood has been on trial for his | 
role in the grounding of the tank- 
er last March. If convicted of 
criminal mischief and recklessly 
creating a risk of property dam- 
age, he faces seven years in pris- 
on and $61,000 in fines. 

The central question is 
whether one person can be sin- 
gled out for blame in the worst oil 
spill in U.S. history. The state be- 











followed Hazelwood’s orders to 
: Steer the ship back into an outgo- 
* ing sea-lane from which it had 
been diverted to avoid floating ice. 
But Cousins charged that Kagan 
|@ had failed to turn the helm sharply 
enough to bring the ship promptly 
to its new course, and that was 
why the Valdez plowed into a reef 
it should have missed by two 
miles. Chief Mate James Kunkel 
testified that before the accident 
he had warned Hazelwood that 
Kagan needed extra supervision 
and “practice in steering.” On 
a 1985 voyage with Kagan, Kunkel 
said the seaman had trouble 
choosing the right paint and brush 
to paint a bulkhead. 

As the trial began, Governor 
Steve Cowper released a report 
indicating that the spill is still 
very much on the mind of his 





lieves so, basing its case on the te- 
net that a ship’s captain is ulti- 
mately responsible for his vessel. Hazelwood’s history of 
alcohol abuse has not helped his credibility. Nor has the fact 
that he left the bridge in the critical minutes before the acci- 
dent. Hazelwood’s defense is nonetheless trying, as it wades 
through a witness list loaded with 112 names, to persuade the 
jury that the captain was a scapegoat. Says Michael Chalos, a 
defense lawyer who was a college mate of Hazelwood’s: “We 
know it’s an uphill battle, considering the pretrial publicity.” 

Hazelwood’s lawyers contend that the Coast Guard, which 
has the responsibility to monitor ships in Prince William 
Sound, failed to warn the Exxon Valdez before it went 
aground. They also argue that Third Mate Gregory Cousins, 
who was in charge of the Valdez when the accident took place, 
was qualified to run the ship in the captain’s absence. Finally, 
they may try to cast doubt on the widely held belief that Hazel- 
wood was drunk at the time. 

Last week Cousins and Helmsman Robert Kagan testified. 





Hazelwood, left, and his lawyers arrive at the courthouse 
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state. A survey completed last fall 
asserted that up to 117 miles of 
coastline in Prince William Sound and along the Gulf of Alas- 
ka were still heavily or moderately oiled. The next comprehen- 
sive survey will not take place until March, when the cleansing 
effect of winter storms can first be measured. Exxon, which 
has spent $1.8 billion on the cleanup already and is negotiating 
a settlement with the U.S. Government that could cost the 
company an additional $500 million, says the state has overes- 
timated the amount of pollution that remains. 

Curiously, the money Exxon has spent on the cleanup may 
have nudged some Alaskans, if not the jury, to think more 
kindly of the former captain. Before the spill, depressed oil 
prices had put the state economy in a slump. The cleanup cre- 
ated thousands of jobs. Prosecutors are privately worried that 
the ex-skipper may be viewed more sympathetically these 
days. Says Ernie Piper, special assistant to the Governor: 
“People here are less willing to buy the notion that Hazelwood 
is the symbol of the spill.” — By Paul A. Witteman/Anchorage 
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With Peru's President Alan Garcia, Colombia's Virgilio Barco and Bolivia's Jaime Paz Zamora 


Why Is He So Popular? 


Bush keeps his numbers up by keeping his head down 


By MICHAEL DUFFY 


corge Bush did not need to go to Co- 

lombia to boost his already strato- 
spheric approval ratings. True, he wanted 
to show his support for Colombian Presi- 
dent Virgilio Barco’s war against his coun- 
try’s entrenched cocaine processors. He 
also had some serious fence mending to do 
with Latin leaders aggrieved by the Pana- 
ma_ invasion. But while the Cartegena 
drop-by took place on foreign soil, it was 
designed for domestic consumption. For 
Bush to score points at home, all he had to 
do was go a few rounds on the Medellin 
cartel’s turf and come back alive. His bold 
posture is working: 60% of Americans 
polled last week by TIME/CNN approved of 
the way Bush is fighting the war on drugs. 

In the Bush White House, as in high 
school, there is no such thing as being too 
popular. Since last fall, Bush’s approval 
ratings have soared to levels unmatched 
since John Kennedy's first year, and they 
show no sign of abating. In the TIME/CNN 
poll, 76% approved of the way Bush is 
handling his job as President, up from 70% 
two wecks before. While White House 
aides publicly feign nonchalance about 
these numbers, privately they are delight- 
ed if a bit puzzled. Explained one: “We're 
really glad it’s there; we're glad people like 
him. But nobody can explain it.” 

Much of the credit goes to the three Ps: 
Peace, Prosperity and Panama. Voters ap- 
preciate Bush’s affable nature, his no-non- 
sense wife Barbara and his flock of grand- 
children. Add to that low unemployment 
and inflation, the collapse of communism 
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in Eastern Europe, the dramatic capture 
of Manuel Noriega and the sense that 
Bush loves his impossible job and is work- 
ing har@ at it. This flavorful gumbo has a 
broad appeal. Bush gets good marks even 


Is President Bush 
doing a good 


or a poor 
job: 


Handling relations 
with the 
Soviet Union 


Providing strong 
leadership 

for the country 
Fighting the 
war on drugs 
Handling the 
economy 
Cleaning up the 
environment 
Reducing the 
deficit 


75% 17% 


60% 33% 
57% 33% 
35% 49% 
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from a majority of blacks and Democrats. 

But Bush’s support is as thin as it is 
wide. Though the TIME/CNN survey shows 
that Bush wins high marks for his steward- 
ship of foreign policy, he gets markedly 
lower grades for domestic affairs. While 
75% say the President is providing strong 
leadership, they are not wowed by his habit 
of substituting rhetoric for action. 

So far, the gap has not hurt him, per- 
haps because the President's all-hat-and- 
no-cattle (as Bush likes to call showy cow- 
boys) approach to domestic problems 
mirrors voters’ own mixed feelings about 
unfinished business. White House pollster 
Robert Teeter, who takes monthly sound- 
ings, points out that Americans want prob- 
lems addressed but have little appetite for 
expensive big fixes. “They want him to be 
doing something,” says Teeter, “but they 
don’t want him to go overboard.” 

Bush has so carefully trod the line be- 
tween will and wallet that pollsters hear 
few specific criticisms about him in focus 
groups and telephone interviews. Michael 
Donilon, a Washington pollster who in 
December conducted 200 interviews on 
Bush , reports that abortion is the only is- 
sue that makes people feel “uneasy” about 
the President. New York Governor Mario 
Cuomo, a Democrat who praises Bush as 
“politically brilliant,” adds, “He’s saying 
all the right things, and he hasn't had to 
pay any price for it.” 

In fact, Bush is so popular that he needs 
a sophisticated maintenance program to 
sustain his high ratings. In a slick piece of 
reverse psychology, he strives for under- 
exposure: while most politicians crave at- 
tention, Bush made a conscious decision 
before his Inauguration to avoid appearing 
regularly on the nightly news. He not only 
wants to lower expectations that a President 
can solve the nation’s problems but he also 
fears that his re-election will be more diffi- 
cult if the public wearies of his visage in the 
first few years. “People get tired of secing 
anybody on television,” says a senior White 
House aide. So Bush stays on the margins 
of public consciousness, betting that in to- 
day’s peculiar politics, as in romance, ab- 
sence makes the heart grow fonder. 

Bush came up with a new justification 
for his minimalist role last week. Angered 
by reports that he had made misleading 
and deceptive public statements, Bush 
strode into the press cabin on Air Force 
One en route to Colombia and announced 
that he would retaliate by holding fewer 
news conferences. “It’s not good,” Bush 
said peevishly about his usual availability 
to reporters. “It overdoes it. [Us overexpo- 
sure to the thing. So we've got a whole new 
ball game.” Over the long run, a lack of 
credibility is much more damaging than a 
surfeit of attention. For now, Bush is trying 
to avoid one malady in the name of the 
other. —With reporting by Dan Goodgame/ 
Washington 
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The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


Still Not a Scratch on Him 


all it latter-day Tefion if you will, but nothing seems to 

faze the Gipper on his unrepentant gallop into the Beverly 
Hills sunset. He answered about 150 questions ina Los Angeles 
court last Friday and Saturday, part of the leftover Iran-contra 
scandal that keeps snarling at his polished heels like a nasty at- 
tack dog. He had every right to repair to his bright Bel Air home, 
high above the smog, and have a little bit of the post-White 
House blues like Johnson, Nixon, Ford and Carter. 

Instead, Ronald Reagan made plans to take some more 
golf lessons at the Los Angeles Country Club. He is dreaming 
of making a hole in one before 
his 80th birthday next year. 

Reagan has shed a few 
pounds and maybe a few years, 
has grown all his undyed hair 
back after his skull surgery last 
September. He has signed up for 
enough lectures to keep him run- 
ning around the world at some- 
thing like $1,000 a talking minute 
and has been certified as a top- 
drawer sidewalk superintendent 
for his presidential library, now a 
huge hole in the ground. He 
roams the 34th floor of Fox Pla- 
za, high above Century City, 
trains binoculars on a tip of his 
Bel Air home, visible 3 miles away, and mutters dark incanta- 
tions against a new high-rise going up in his field of view. He 
leans down with pride to show visitors the model of the Span- 
ish-type library building to be completed in 1991 with deep 
vaults for his 44 million pieces of paper. 

He refuses to complain about the analysts who deny him 
any credit for the huge changes under way in the communist 
world, and he does not beef because George Bush uses him so 
little in state affairs. Reagan is utterly pleased with almost any- 





Looking homeward from high above Century City 


thing that comes his way—from being mobbed by admirers in 
the lobby of Las Vegas’ new Mirage Hotel, as he was the other 
day, to his morning horseback ride at his Rancho del Cielo in 
the Santa Ynez Mountains, 

That ride may be the magic elixir. Even in his contempo- 
rary office, surrounded by two chunks of the Berlin Wall and 
power photographs, Reagan gets almost poetic when he talks 
about rising in the bright mountain sunlight with Nancy. 

“We get up and breakfast about 8 o'clock,” he says. “We 
switched a long time ago to breakfast food—cereals. Ill have a 
_.. piece of rye toast, and I have one 
= of those little honey bears with 
which I can squirt honey on it.” 
Fortified, he heads for the stable. 

“T’m an ex-cavalryman, and I 
ride a flat saddle in boots and 
britches,” he explains. “I come up 
to the stall, put a rope around my 
horse’s neck, say, ‘Come on, boy,’ 
and lead him down to curry him 
and pick his hoofs.”” 

His favorite mount is El Ala- 
mein, a stallion out of Mexico 
with a good ear, as Reagan ex- 
plains. “Not too long ago, he did 
something that made me kind of 
call him to order, and I said, 
‘Hey, Mexicano.’ He stopped and turned and looked right at 
me, and I thought, ‘My gosh, he was raised and ridden and 
directed with the Mexican language.’ So I've got to learn a 
little more Spanish. 

“We ride up at 1,400 ft., and we can see the Channel Islands 
out there and the other way the Santa Ynez valley. In the hot 
summer you can ride in those oak trees and stay cool; comes the 
winter you can pick the paths that stay in the sunlight. It is so 
beautiful, the place casts a spell. I love that life.” & 
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PRESSING THE FLESH. Some 
Washington heavyweights are shedding 
excess poundage. White House press sec- 
retary Marlin Fitzwater has lost so much 
weight (55 Ibs.) on an Optifast liquid diet 
that even Mikhail Gorbachev comment- 
ed on it at Malta. House Speaker Tom 
Foley, who has dropped 20 lIbs., vows to 
get rid of 25 more. House Ways and 
Means chairman Dan _ Rostenkowski, 
who balloons every winter from holiday 
partying, is living mostly on grapefruit. Republican national 
chairman Lee Atwater’s Slim-Fast diet of milkshakes was emu- 
lated by some of his dutiful staff, but the boss has let them down. 
Explains an aide: “Lee’s idea of a diet is to drink two Slim-Fast 
meals, then go out and eat 25 chicken wings dipped in honey for 
dinner.” His weight loss so far: 0 Ibs. 


DIANA WALKER 


Pre-diet Fitzwater, 
February 1989... 


DASHING DAN. css newsman Morley Safer’s forthcoming 
book on Viet Nam depicts a bizarre encounter with anchorman 








Dan Rather. According to Safer, Rather 
showed up at a Saigon bar dressed in fa- 
5 tigues and packing a .38-cal. revolver. He 
mystified his colleague by darkly intoning 
the Latin words for “don’t let the bastards 
get you down.” Rather denies ever carry- 
ing a gun and says he cannot recall the 
conversation. 


HERE HE COMES, MR. CONNECTI- 
CUT. The race for a House seat from 
Connecticut could turn into a beauty pageant, pitting the 
made-for-TV looks of former Congressman Toby Moffett, an 
ex-anchorman for wviT-Tv in Hartford, against Michael 
Pacowta, the mayor of Shelton. Three years ago, Pacowta pa- 
raded across the stage on the Sally Jessy Raphael Show in silk 
p.j.s with black flowing bottoms and a leopard-spotted kimo- 
no. Pacowta says he showed restraint in his modeling: “She 
tried to get me into a pair of skimpy bikini shorts, but I said 
too much leg.” He got to keep the outfit. 
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«+. and Marlin-lite, 
February 1990 
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American Notes 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


| Storm Over 
The Schools 


| Twenty-five years ago, in Selma, 
Ala., club-wielding police at- 
tacked civil rights marchers on 
| the Edmund Pettus Bridge. Now 
the city of 27,000 is again experi- 
encing racial turmoil. Last week 
150 black high school students 
boycotted classes to protest the 
school board’s failure to renew 
the contract of black Superin- 
tendent Norward Roussell. 
Governor Guy Hunt ordered 
National Guardsmen to protect 
students who went to school de- 
spite the boycott. 

In three years at the helm of 
the 70% black school system, 
Roussell alienated whites by, 
among other things, revising 








the “tracking” system that had 
long channeled black students 
into lower-level courses. After 
the board’s six white members 
voted to get rid of Roussell last 
December, five black board 
members quit in protest. Last 


Eyed by National Guardsmen, Selma students return to class 








week’s boycott ended after five 
days, when Roussell appealed 
to the students to return 
to class. But biracial talks to 
determine his future broke 
down with no resolution of the 
impasse. e 








DRUGS 


At Last, Some 
| Good News 


Experts have long contended 
that the best way to win the war 
on drugs is to reduce demand 
for illegal substances. Last 
week a study by the University 
of Michigan indicated that drug 
use is diminishing—at least 
among high school seniors. 
Only 2.8% of seniors polled ad- 
mitted using cocaine during the 
previous month. The best news 
| is that antidrug education pro- 
grams appear to be taking hold. 
Last year 54.9% of the seniors 
said they believed sampling co- 
caine only once or twice is risky. 
Three years ago, only 33.5% 
thought so. s 








Percent of high school students 
who have used these drugs 
in the past 30 days 
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Furry creature on the prowl 
COLORADO 

Aspen Is 

Fur Ever 


It certainly was a hairy issue. 
Supporters of a ban on the sale 
of furs in plush Aspen, Colo., 
pelted their opponents with 
charges of indifference to ani- 
mals. Those opposed bristled 
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back that the matter was not a 
proper concern of government. 
Last week a record 71% of the 
town’s 3,739 registered voters 
cast ballots in the referendum. 
The result: 1,701 to 898 in favor 
of continued sales. 

The fur flap obscured a 
deeper debate over Aspen’s fu- 
ture. As the ski resort has be- 
come a favored hangout for 
Hollywood stars and wealthy 
businessmen, the price of real 
estate has soared. Last year the 
average house sold for $1.1 mil- 
lion. In addition to rejecting the 
fur-sale ban, voters approved 
construction of a 292-room ho- 
tel and a widened highway into 
town. Last week’s voting was a 


showdown between those seek- | 


ing to slow development and 
those who want to accelerate it. 
The accelerators won. a 





WASHINGTON 


End of the Line 
For Barry? 


Through all the speculation 
about his alleged drug abuse, 
Washington Mayor Marion 
Barry had retained the loyalty 
of many citizens. The lodging 
last week of an indictment 
charging him with three counts 
of perjury and five counts of 
possessing cocaine dealt a se- 
vere blow to his support. Al- 
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ready a committee has been 
formed to draft the city’s con- 
gressional delegate, Walter 
Fauntroy, as a candidate for 
mayor. Barry, who is undergo- 
ing treatment for alcoholism in 
Florida, blasted the indictment 
as a “political lynching.” Some 
of his advisers suggest that his 
motive for staying in office is to 
offer to resign as a bargaining 
chip in negotiations for a lighter 
sentence. If convicted, he could 
be fined $1.25 million and sen- 


av 


tenced to 20 yearsin prison. 





PSYCHIATRY 
To Live or Die 
In New York 


Afflicted by depression, heart 
disease and an incurable tissue 
disorder, Fern Isaacson, 31, 
tried to kill herself four times. 
She failed—no thanks, she says, 
to her doctor. Isaacson has filed 
a$14 million malpractice suit in 
New York City charging that 
Dr. Elizabeth Jenks repeatedly 
helped her to attempt suicide. 
Jenks’ lawyer, Anthony Sola, 
retorts that Jenks ‘walked 
[Isaacson] through pretend sui- 
cides to reinforce the patient's 
conviction that she did not want 
to die.” 

According to the suit, Jenks 
told her patient, who had under- 
gone more than 50 operations, 
“You cannot be at the mercy of 
your body any longer.” In 1986 
she allegedly advised Isaacson 
to take an overdose of cardiac 
medicines, which resulted in a 
coma. The next year Jenks al- 
legedly emptied 29 Seconal cap- 
sules into a container of yogurt 
and spoon-fed her patient with 
the lethal mixture. At the last 
spoonful, Isaacson balked and 
decided she wanted to live. 
Jenks was able to induce vomit- | 
ing, and Isaacson was saved. 





She wants to live 


Later, Isaacson claims, Jenks 
persuaded her to take an over- 
dose of cardiac drugs and mor- 
phine, which she managed to 
sleep off. Finally, the suit 
claims, Jenks watched while 
Isaacson injected herself with 
twelve shots of morphine. But 
she had built up a tolerance for 
the drug and survived. In 1988 
Isaacson decided that her treat- 
ment was doing her no good and 
broke off the relationship. 2 
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Let Them Drink Seltzer 


The champagne of bottled water loses its sparkle 


By NANCY GIBBS 
F or those who believed in the verities of 

the 80s—that greed is good, that one 
can never be too rich or too thin, and that 
abstinence and exercise will lead to eternal 
life—the new decade spells trying times. 
Mike Tyson's crown has toppled, and the 
Trumps have split. Oat bran is no panacea; 
Drexel is bankrupt. “I suspect,” says editor 
E. Graydon Carter, 40, co-founder of Spy 
magazine, “that when they find red sus- 
penders cause back problems, that will be 
the final nail in the yuppie coffin.” 

For the faithful who spent their days 
selling bonds and their nights at the juice 


bar, the holy water was Perrier, a drink 
with the flavor of old rocks and the price of 
cheap perfume. Shielded from the light in 
its distinctive green bowling-pin bottles, 
Perrier was the drink of choice of a whole 
generation that was equally suspicious of 
whisky and Pepsi. But those who are busy 
toasting the beginning of a new decade 
may have to return to Scotch or soda—at 
least for a while. 

Last week Perricr announced that it was 
recalling its product worldwide, having al- 
ready reclaimed 72 million bottles from 
stores and restaurants in North America. 
Reason: traces of benzene, a known carcino- 
gen, had been found in the water, first in the 
U.S., then at the very plant where the water 
is bottled in Vergéze, France. Yuppies shud- 
dered, bartenders flinched, lime futures 
tumbled and normally well-hydrated joggers 








faced desiccation rather than switch to 
Schweppes. To the true believers, those who 
used it to spray their camellias or rinse their 
lingerie or boil fusilli or water their Scotch, 
there could be no substitute for Perrier. 

For Paris-based Source Perrier, which 
did $119 million in U.S. sales in 1988, pro- 
tecting the sanctity of its product is crucial. 
How, after all, does a company persuade a 
population that the presence of a few bub- 
bles transforms the most common. sub- 
stance on earth into a fashion statement? 
With its reverent ads and fitness-cult follow- 
ing, Perrier won a unique niche in the psy- 
che and vocabulary of the "80s. “People ask 
for Perrier when they want mineral water,” 








says Dan Rose, a bartender at an uptown 
Manhattan restaurant, “the same way they 
ask for Kleenex when they want a tissue. 
Perrier has come to mean mineral water.” 
Riding the decade's fitness fad, sales 
jumped 190% in seven years. 

Then one day last month, county water 
testers in North Carolina, who use Perri- 
er’s purity in their labs to gauge local water 
quality, found that the French product was 
contaminated with excessive levels of ben- 
zene, a solvent used, among other things, 
to make Styrofoam. The Food and Drug 
Administration ordered random tests and 
found similar benzene levels in 13 bottles. 
FDA officials noted that there was not 
much danger. Drinking two small bottles 
of contaminated Perrier a day, they esti- 
mated, would increase one’s lifetime risk 
of cancer by only one in a million, 
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Nonetheless, Perrier rushed to assure 
customers that the source was still pure. 
“The decision to recall was made by the 
company itself,” said FDA spokesman 
Chris Lecos. “We didn’t request it.” 
Pressed for an explanation by French re- 
porters, Perricr officials at first speculated 
that the chemical came from an overly fas- 
tidious workman who used a solution con- 
taining benzene to clean grease from some 
bottling machinery. If indeed only one bot- 
tling line was affected, production could 
resume quickly, and the bottles would be 
back on store shelves within weeks. 

But the explanation did not ring quite 
true, partly because bottling plants, fearing 
just such contamination, do not usually use 
toxic chemicals to clean their equipment. 
Days later, Perrier officials abandoned the 
careless-worker hypothesis and disclosed 
that, in fact, all bottling lines had been con- 
taminated. The new explanation: the real 
fault lay in saturated filters, which some- 
one had failed to replace. It turns out that 
Perricr straight from the source contains 
traces of benzene, which occurs naturally 
in the gases that give Perrier its fizz, and 
that filters are routinely used to extract the 
chemical. “I think it is fairly clear that they 
rearranged the truth,” says Anne Mou- 
genot, an analyst with Didier Philippe bro- 
kerage in Paris. “At first they grabbed for 
anything, and now they have this theory of 


saturated filters.” 
Ss ince other mineral-water brands from 
nearby springs have also been found 
to be contaminated, some speculate that a 
drought in the region may have raised the 
level of natural contaminants in the water. 
This would tend to clog the filters more 
quickly. “Of course they cannot say this,” 
notes Mougenot, “because it would be 
close to saying that the source is really 
polluted.” 

The French do not seem to be losing 
much sleep over the slipup; in fact, the lit- 
tle green bottles were readily available in 
Paris cafés last weck, and could be back in | 
the U.S. by next month. This will surely re- 
lieve those who quailed at the prospect of 
entering the Decency Decade without it. 
But for others, it may not make much dif- 
ference one way or the other. Much of the 
heartland never quite embraced the idea of 
paying more for a glass of water than for a 
bottle of beer, and in Los Angeles Perrier 
is already passé. “Evian is hotter than Per- 
rier,” says Roland Fasel, the food-and-bev- 
crage manager of the swank Bel-Air Hotel. 
“It even sells for breakfast.” In New York 
City apostates are already appearing. “I'm 
going to order plain old Brooklyn seltzer,” 
says entertainment lawyer Jonathan Horn, 
“If ['m going to drink benzene, 
by God, it’s gonna be good old American 
benzene.” — With reporting by Bruce Crumley/ 
Paris and Janice M. Horowitz/New York 
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Health 





A Bitter Pill to Swallow 


fects. No wonder that of the nine major 





he dirty little secret about the 

birth-control “revolution” is this: 
three decades after the introduction of 
the Pill, many of the more than 57 mil- 
lion American women of childbearing 
age are still unable to control their re- 
production. The proof: about six mil- 
lion unwanted pregnancies occur in 
the U.S. each year. Not only are all the 
available methods of contraception in- 
convenient, only partially effective or 
potentially risky, but the array of de- 
vices to choose from is also getting 
smaller, not larger. Some women must 
visit several doctors and spend hun- 
dreds of dollars before finding the con- 


at an early age. 
The dismal state of birth con- 


Birth control in the U.S. is out of date—and getting) more SO 


traceptive that is best for them. Others, es- 
pecially teenagers, just avoid the hassle 
and go unprotected. The situation is fore- 
ing men and women to make painful 
choices—to have abortions or be sterilized 


NOSIVIT VAWWD—ARSINGH INNOAA 





Adoctor, right, lets a patient know what the choices are 


for use in the U.S. What really frightens 
pharmaceutical companies, however, is the 
threat of liability suits, like the legal bar- 
rage that drove A.H. Robins into bank- 


device was found to have damaging side ef- 





trol in the U.S. was highlighted 
last week in a study issued by the 
National Academy of Sciences 
(NAS). The report states that 
American contraceptive re- 
search has come to a virtual halt, 
causing the U.S. to fall far behind 
other countries in developing 
new techniques. Methods avail- 
able overseas but not in the U.S. 
include an injection that provides 
two months of protection and a 
skin implant that can release a 
contraceptive hormone into the 
bloodstream for up to five years. 

In Europe, which is years 
ahead of the U.S., pharmaceuti- 
cal companies are aggressively 
pursuing male birth-control 
pills, reversible vasectomies and 
long-lasting vaccines. Even 
women in many Third World na- 
tions have more choices than 
their American counterparts, 
Observes Carl Djerassi, a Stan- 
ford chemist who helped devel- 
op the first Pill: “The U.S. is the 
only country other than Iran in 
which the birth-control clock has 
been set backward.” 





in deciding whether new drugs 
are safe or not. It can take up to 
$50 million and as long as 15 
years to move a contraceptive 








from the laboratory to approval 


METHODS USED IN THE U.S. 
Showing percentage of women who favor them 


STERILIZATION 38% Once a woman has her Fallopian 
tubes “tied,” it is difficult to reverse the procedure. 


ORAL CONTRACEPTIVES 32% The Pill is 95% to 97% 
effective, but questions about its safety persist. 
BARRIER METHODS 24% Condoms, diaphragms and 
cervical caps have failure rates of 12% or more. 
INTRAUTERINE DEVICES 3% Most manufacturers have 
stopped making WwDs for fear of costly lawsuits. This 
method fails in 6% of women. 


SPERMICIDES 3% Foams, creams and jellies are sold 
over the counter, but failure rates are about 26%. 


METHODS USED ABROAD 
But not available in the U.S. 


NORISTERAT This two-month injectable contraceptive 
has a 2% failure rate and is approved for use in more 
than 40 countries. 


NORPLANT Placed under the skin on the inside of the 
upper arm, this progestin-releasing implant can provide 


Part of the reason lies with 99% protection for up to five years. 
the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, which has been ex- | RU-486 This pill can induce menstruation in a woman 
traordinarily slow and cautious whose period is up to six weeks late. 


FILSHIE CLIP This titanium-and-silicone clip can block 
the Fallopian tubes without cutting or cauterizing, 
making it easier for a woman to change her mind. 





U.S. firms that were conducting contracep- 
tive research 20 years ago, only one is still 
doing so. 


Efforts to boost federal support for 
birth control have run up against con- 
servative opposition. Right-to-lifers 
are particularly determined to block 
the U.S. introduction of RU-486, a 
French-made drug that can induce 
menstruation after fertilization takes 
place. Opponents call RU-486 the 
abortion pill. “Contraception,” says 
Judie Brown, president of the Ameri- 
can Life Lobby, “means better killing 
through chemistry.” 

And yet the failure to develop any 
new kinds of contraception has helped 
lead to 1.5 million abortions a year in 
the U.S. By some estimates, up to half 
of them could be prevented if women 
had more birth-control options. Jenni- 


fer, a 20-year-old college student in Maine, 
has already had two abortions, following 
unsuccessful attempts to use the Pill and a 
diaphragm. “At this point I'm afraid to have 
ruptcy after its Dalkon Shield intrauterine | sex,” she says. 


“I don’t know what to use.” 
a 24-year-old Manhattan film 
producer, has also searched un- 
successfully for a contraceptive 
she can trust. First she was fitted 
with a diaphragm, but felt it was 
too obtrusive and unreliable. 
She switched to an over-the- 
counter spermicidal sponge, but 
it did not work. She got preg- 
nant and had an abortion. Four 
months ago, she began taking an 
oral contraceptive. Her moods 
became unpredictable, as if she 
were riding an emotional roller 
coaster. Lately she has felt bet- 
ter, but she is still terrified about 
the Pill’s long-term health ef- 
fects. “Something has to be 
done so a woman doesn’t worry 
so much,” she says. “It infuriates 
me.” 

The plight of women like 
Jennifer and Amy will not im- 
prove until there is an overhaul 
of federal policy on birth con- 
trol. The NAS report calls on the 
FDA to streamline its stringent 
rules for the approval of new 
contraceptives. The authors also 
recommend that pharmaceuti- 
cal companies be given federal 
protection from liability suits so 
that they will be encouraged to 
get back into the contraceptive 
business. Unless something is 
done quickly, the situation for 
U.S. women may be no better in 
the 21st century than it is today. 

— By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. Reported 
by Georgia Harbison/New York and 


Amy, 
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The Power of Business Networking 

M agazines have the power to 
influence you....the insight to shock 
you....the knowledge to enlighten 
you....the energy to motivate you....the 
responsibility to inform you....the 
format to dazzle you....the force to 
move you. 

Media Networks has the power 
to pul your advertisement into nine of 
the most respected news and business 
magazines in the country, on a local, 
subscription-copy basis. Through zip 
code segmentation, MNI’s Business 
Network will send your message to any 
of the top 30 U.S. markets, each for the 
price of a full-page ad in a local 
newspaper. Your selling point will be 
in the homes, offices and minds of the 
decision-makers in your chosen area. 

Combine the power of 
magazines with the precision of target 
marketing to send your audience a 
message with impact. To find out how 
to plug into the power of MNI, 


call 1-800-225-3457, ext. 6505. 





©1989 Media Networks, Inc 
ATLN/B3 











ENDING DOMESTIC 
~ VIOLENCE COULD SAVE YOUR — 
COMPANY A FORTUNE. 





Women aren't the only ones who pay a high price for domestic violence. An estimated 
3 to 5 billion dollars are lost each year due to absenteeism resulting from violence in the home 
Another $100 million is spent on medical bills. But we intend to change that. You can too, by 
contacting The Council On Battered Women. Our 24-hour hotline provides a vital link 
to victims of domestic violence. And a wealth of information to anyone who cares 


CALL AN END To DoMESTIC VIOLENCE. 873-1766. 


| THE COUNCIL ON BATTERED WOMEN 














Danger at 
40,000 Feet 


Frequent flying slightly raises 
the odds of getting cancer 





Cc osmic rays were once the province of 
science fiction, feared only by space 
travelers rocketing to unknown worlds. 
Here on carth the danger posed by streams 
of subatomic particles from the sun and 
stars was considered insignificant. Now that 
assurance has been shaken, at least for 
those who spend much of their lives flying at 
high altitudes. Last week the Department of 
Transportation reported that radiation 
penetrating the thin metal skins of jetliners 
can pose a hazard for passengers and crews. 

For the occasional traveler the danger 
is Slight and not worth worrying about. But 





Health 


the Government study suggests that radia- 
tion is causing a small but measurable in- 
crease in cancer rates among crew mem- 
bers and the most frequent flyers. As a 
result, the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion is sending airline 
workers an advisory on 
the health risks of cos- 
mic radiation, 

The Government 
estimates that among 
100,000 crew members 
who spend 20 years on 
an average route, such 
radiation will cause 600 
“premature cancer 
deaths.” By compari- 


son, cancer from all causes may kill 22,000 | 


of that same group. Frequent travelers 
who spend half as much time in the air as 
pilots do, or about nine hours a week, will 
incur half the risk. Exposure varies dra- 
matically with altitude and proximity to the 
poles. A year spent flying the great-circle 


Technology 





Radiation may endanger flight crews 





route from New York City to Tokyo will 
subject a crew to 30 times the risk of a year 
of flying between Austin and Houston. 
Pregnant crew members have special 
concerns. The FAA says women who fly 
throughout the first 
seven months of preg- 
nancy may exceed the 
recommended radia- 
tion doses for fetuses 
and slightly boost the 
risk of birth defects. 
Some experts feel such 
women should consider 
taking leaves or work- 
ing on less exposed 
routes, especially from 
the eighth to the 15th week of pregnancy. 
Others emphasize that the radiation is 
much less hazardous than other dangers of 
everyday life. Says Dr. Wallace Friedberg, 
head of radiobiology at the FAA: “If my 
wife was a flight attendant and pregnant, I 
would not tell her to stop flying.” a 
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Turn On and Tune Out 


New light-and-sound machines are designed to reduce anxiety 


A s recorded birdcalls and musty in- 
cense fill the air, half a dozen custom- 
ers file into a tiny office in Manhattan’s 
SoHo district. Soon they slip off their 
shoes, climb into beds and lie with eyes 
closed for the next 45 minutes, Spinning 
patterns of intense colors appear before 
their eyes, and a low pulsating beat follows 
them as they drift in and out of dreamlike 
states. After the session, a young man rises, 
looking dazed. “Welcome home,” a wom- 
an says to him. “That was a nice one,” 
he answers contentedly. 

Was this a mind-expanding drug 
trip? A cult happening? The exercises 
mandated by an Indian guru? Not at all. 
The men and women at the Synchro 
Energize salon were engaged in a seri- 
ous stress-reduction exercise, seeking 
to find greater serenity by donning spe- 
cial goggles that flash lights in the eyes 
and headphones that play tones and 
songs. This high-tech route to relax- 
ation may sound far out, but it is start- 
ing to catch on, About a dozen stress- 
reduction salons have recently opened 
in the U.S., and they are beginning to 
spring up in machine-minded Japan. 

Not just a lure for aging hippies, the 
centers have attracted everyone from 
harried executives to anxious teens. The 
typical cost: $20 for a 45-minute session. 
While skeptics dismiss the machines as 
faddish electronic tranquilizers, many 
users swear by the technology’s ability to 








case stress. Several companies have 
brought out home models of stress-reduc- 
tion units, costing from $99 to $600. Many 
sets include earphones, dark glasses with 
tiny bulbs inside and a computerized box 
that controls light-and-sound sequences. 
The gadgets are an offshoot of serious 
medical research into how visual and audi- 
tory stimuli can affect the brain. As it func- 
tions, the brain emits energy waves in four 
frequency ranges called wave states: beta, 





Seeking serenity at the Synchro Energize salon 


The electronic route to relaxation is catching on. 
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which is the normal, alert state; alpha, a 
slower pace noted when people are relaxed 
and creative; theta, the level just before 
people doze off, when intense learning can 
occur; and delta, which is deep sleep. 

Medical scientists have discovered that 
flashing pulses of pure, white light at 
closed eyes causes patients to see kaleido- 
scopic images. They also noted that by con- 
trolling patterns of audio and visual pulses, 
they could cause the brain to change states. 
Researchers like Thomas Budzynski of the 
St. Luke Medical Center in Bellevue, 
Wash., learned that inducing an alpha state 
could help relax patients and ease chronic 
pain. Creating theta states helped people 
to improve motivation and even stop 
smoking. 

In the commercial arena, manufac- 
turers are claiming the machines can 
boost memory, job and even sports per- 
formance. Says W.A. Robinson, whose 
company sells a home model called 
InnerQuest: “If you're going to be com- 
petitive in a competitive society, you're 
going to need it.” 

Or it could be just another fleeting 
relaxation craze that attracts the curi- 
ous and eventually bores them, like the 
flotation-tank phenomenon of the ear- 
ly 1980s, Not everyone likes the sensa- 
tions the new stress-reduction ma- 
chines produce. Complained a visitor 
to a Japanese salon: “It’s like listening 
to an alarm clock all the time.”’ None- 
theless, in this fast-paced era, profes- 
sionals may turn on to new ways of 
combating stress—especially since the 
habit will not show up in random drug 
tests. —By Linda Williams. With reporting by 
Seiichi Kanise/Tokyo 
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Predator’s Fall 


The collapse of Drexel Burnham marks the end of a money-mad era 
of hostile takeovers, lavish living and heedless disregard for debt 





By JOHN GREENWALD 





“Are the vultures still out there?” 

— Drexel staffer, sneering at reporters 
as she walked out the door 

“Vultures? Look who’s talking.” 
—Security guard 


he final plunge of the most 
powerful and dreaded firm on 
Wall Street in the Roaring 
Eighties came with astonishing 


speed. Like the abrupt fall of 


the Berlin Wall thousands of miles away, 
the collapse suddenly confirmed what ev- 
eryone in the financial world could already 


MILKEN: Junk-Bond King 


Drexel’s wizard financed 
many of the largest take- 
overs of the 1980s. Now 
running a management 
consulting firm in Los An- 
geles, Milken, 43, is pre- 
paring his defense on 98 
counts of insider trading 
and other crimes. 
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feel in the wind: a new era had arrived. Af- 
ter a desperate three-day search for cash in 
which it was spurned by its bankers, Drexel 
Burnham Lambert Group filed bankruptcy 
papers an hour before midnight last 
Tuesday. 

While only the parent company sought 
protection under Chapter 11, no one ex- 
pected the investment firm to rise from the 
ashes. In an industry that operates on trust 
and good faith, Drexel had exhausted its 
reserves. The move meant that Drexel, 
whose financial wizardry reshaped corpo- 
rate America and ushered in an age of run- 
away debt and excess, will swiftly liquidate 


5,300 employees and $3.6 billion in as- 
sets—will vanish almost overnight in the 
biggest failure in Wall Street history. 
Drexel’s staff got the word in a terse 
statement from chief executive Frederick 
Joseph over the firm’s intercom. Joseph 
refused to take questions and quickly 
signed off, leaving stunned employees to 
hunt for scarce jobs in an already de- 
pressed Wall Street market. Drexel’s lay 
offs, which began Friday, will add thou- 
sands more workers to the 37,000 already 
dismissed by investment firms in the past 
two years, almost 10% of Wall Street’s 
work force. In a final bitter send-off, the 


its business. The 152-year-old titan—with | firm’s employees, who owned 54% of 


The Canadian, 66, 
borrowed more than 


CAMPEAU: Overweening Raider 


$11 billion to buy the Allied 


and Federated store 


groups, then could not pay 


the interest on his debt. 


The retailing operations 


filed for bankruptcy last 


month. 
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Drexel’s stock, saw the value of their hold- 
ings evaporate with the bankruptcy filing. 

In the firm’s lobby at 60 Broad Street in 
New York City, security guards searched 
bags to prevent workers from carting away 
computers and company records. “People 
are in a state of shock. They're laughing 
and crying,” said bond salesman Taylor 
Greene. Retorted a young broker as he 
stepped into a limousine with one last show 
of *80s bravado: “T'll enjoy reading about 
all this from Hawaii.” 

The echo carried that far and beyond. 
Drexel’s notorious junk bonds—debt in- 
struments that pay high rates of interest 
because of the relative shakiness of the 
ventures they fund—turned the financial 
world topsy-turvy and helped set the tone 
for the money lust that gripped America in 
the ’80s. Armed with the bonds, corporate 
raiders swiftly raised the money they need- 
ed to attack even the largest companies. At 
the same time, investment bankers raked 
in billions of dollars by advising the raiders 
and selling junk bonds to eager borrowers. 
In what corporate America saw as a glori- 
fied protection racket, Drexel and its imi- 
tators sold services to targets as well, to 
help them keep raiders at bay. 

On Wall Street the debt-propelled 
takeover binge gave rise to the era’s get- 
rich-quick mentality. Michael Milken, the 
deposed Drexel guru who pioneered junk 
bonds and nurtured them into a $200 bil- 





COHEN: Empire Builder 





After losing a titanic battle 
to buy out RJR Nabisco, 
the Shearson Lehman 
Hutton chairman suffered 
several setbacks in his 
grand plans to make his 
firm No. 1 on Wall Street. 
In January, Cohen, 43, 
was forced to resign. 











lion market, was paid $550 million in 1987 
for his unrivaled expertise. In a perverse 
version of the trickle-down theory, lower- 
echelon bankers raked in multimillion-dol- 
lar salaries, and new recruits with two 
years’ experience earned six- 
figure sums. The fantastic 
payoff created a brain drain 
as the best and the brightest 
from top colleges and busi- 
ness schools across the U.S. 
flocked to Wall Street. In 
1986 nearly half the senior 
class at Yale applied for jobs 
at First Boston, a leading 
Wall Street investment 
banker. 

Thanks in part to Drexel, 
the 1980s became the decade of the deal. 
In 1986 alone, 3,973 takeovers, mergers 
and buyouts were completed in the U.S., at 
a record total cost of $236 billion. While 
some takeovers shook up overly compla- 
cent managers and led to useful restructur- 
ing, much of the raiding served only to dis- 
tract corporate America from its real work 
of improving products and services. In the 


view of Wall Street’s critics, hundreds of 


deals were done for the sake of the fees 
and stock payoffs they would generate. 
This was not the way Wall Street tradition- 
ally operated, but in that hotly competitive 
environment many firms followed Drexel’s 
lead. The resulting riches created a whole 


new spending culture as Wall Streeters 

found new ways to dispose of their wealth, 

buying multimillion-dollar Manhattan 

apartments, building lavish estates in Con- 

necticut and on Long Island, commuting to 
work in limos, seaplanes and 
helicopters. 

But now Wall Street's 
merger machine has run out 
of gas, largely because cor- 

porate America has loaded 

up with all the debt it 

cares—or dares—to take 

on. Wall Street is suffering a 

dearth of deals, but no one is 

shedding tears for it. The 

flashy wealth displayed by 

investment firms has creat- 

ed a backlash on Main Street, which 

watched with mounting fury as Wall Street 

got rich through paper-shuffling deals that 

manipulated companies at the expense of 

workers and communities. “There’s a lot of 

pent-up anger and disgust with behavior 

on Wall Street,” says Samuel Hayes, an in- 

vestment-banking professor at the Har- 
vard Business School. 

In a TIME/CNN poll taken last week by 
the firm Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, 63% 
said Wall Street bankers and brokers could 
be trusted “somewhat” or “a little” to do 
what is best for the U.S. economy while 
30% said “not at all.” Regarding mergers 
and takeovers, 68% viewed them as “not a 





His investment firm, Kohl- 

berg Kravis Roberts, is the 

top practitioner of the le- f 

veraged buyout. But junk eport 
bonds issued in the take- 

over of RJR Nabisco have 

fallen sharply in value, and 

KKR has missed or delayed 

payments on other debt. 
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good thing” for the U.S. economy and 56% 
saw the need for more government restric- 
tions on such deals. The corporate debt 
piled up in the 1980s will be a problem in the 
next decade, according to 74%, who saw it 
as “serious” or “very serious.” 

Drexel’s demise was greeted with little 
sympathy, even on Wall Street. Many ex- 
perts regard the firm’s fall, caused largely 
by the collapse of its $1 billion junk-bond 
portfolio, as a just comeuppance and a sign 
that Wall Street is entering a period of wel- 
come sobriety. Drexel, after all, was more 
than just a tough competitor; it was viewed 
as a bad influence. Last year the company 
agreed to pay a $650 million fine and 
pleaded guilty to six counts of mail and se- 
curities fraud. As part of the settlement, 
federal prosecutors required Drexel to 
dump Milken, who now faces a 98-count 
fraud and racketeering indictment. “The 
cra of extravagance and insanity has come 
to an end,” says economist Pierre Rinfret, 
who runs a Wall Street consulting firm. 
“This is a breath of fresh air. Drexel got 
what it deserved. These guys could destroy 
the country. There is no rhyme or reason 
for what has been going on.” 

As its legacy, Drexel leaves behind a 
battered junk-bond market and hundreds 
of corporations staggering under debt. 
Last week the prices of junk bonds, some 
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A Drexel worker leaves with her belongings 


of which had lost as much as half their face 
value in recent months, rebounded as in- 
vestment firms bought them up to reassure 
the marketplace about their stability. But 
in the long run, the overleveraging of 
America could spell trouble if the country 


1983 





plunges into a recession and profits tum- 
ble, leaving companies unable to meet 
their interest payments. 

Junk bonds were a little-known security 
when Milken opened Drexel’s Beverly 
Hills office in 1978, Seated at an X-shaped 
trading desk, Milken first peddled junk for 
small and medium-size companies whose 
weak credit ratings kept them from issuing 
bonds that paid lower interest rates. When 
investors snapped up the junk, Milken ex- 
panded the market for his new securities. 
The tireless promoter argued that the risk 
of a junk-bond default was scarcely greater 
than the risk for blue-chip corporate 
bonds. Since junk securities paid interest 
rates about six percentage points higher 
than conventional bonds, Milken found 
many high rollers willing to buy them. 

By the mid-1980s junk had become so 
popular—and Milken so powerful—that 
corporate raiders could launch a_ bid 
backed by little more than one of Milken’s 
trademark letters stating that he was 
“highly confident” of lining up the neces- 
sary financing. Just for the ominous letters, 
Milken charged fees as high as $3.5 mil- 
lion. Backed by Milken, Texas oilman T. 
Boone Pickens attacked Gulf Oil in 1984, 
forcing the energy giant to merge with 
Chevron and earning nearly $400 million 
from his seven-month raid. Later Milken 














Where Risk Hits Home 


sk most small investors if they would put money in junk 
bonds, and they would probably respond with a hearty no. 
But anyone who has a deposit in a savings and loan, holds an an- 
nuity from an insurance company, is vested in a pension plan, 
makes contributions to certain mutual funds or participates in a 
401(k) retirement program probably has some exposure to the 
risk of junk bonds. In most cases, that is no cause for alarm. But 
in a few instances, investors have good reason to be wary. 
Despite their name, junk bonds—more politely known as 
high-yield, high-risk bonds—often serve a useful financial pur- 
pose. Companies that are too small to issue blue-chip bonds can 
use high-yield securities to raise money for expansion. Because 
their debt is considered riskier than the bonds of their larger 
brethren, the junk issuers must pay five percentage points or 
more above the prime rate. 
During most of the decade, junk-bond defaults ran at an an- 
nual rate of only 2% to 3%. But now that the economy is shaky, 


some analysts predict that defaults could hit 10% to 15% of the 
$200 billion market this year. 

While S&Ls own 7% of all junk bonds, depositors will be 
shielded from loss if a thrift runs into trouble because the Gov- 
ernment insures deposits up to $100,000. But the junk-bond 
slump could increase the already enormous taxpayer cost of the 
Bush Administration’s S&L bailout package (anywhere from 
$160 billion to $300 billion), since the Government will have to 
sell the securities at a loss. 

Mutual funds own 30% of all junk bonds. Funds that promise 
“high income” or “high yield” are generally the ones that invest 
heavily in junk. Most prudent fund managers have been switch- 
ing during the past year to more creditworthy issues, including 
Kroger and Fort Howard Paper. Yet the depressed market value 
of most junk securities means that fund investors who scll out 
now “will take some pretty substantial losses,” according to Bri- 
an Ternoey, an employee-benefits consultant in Princeton, N.J., 
who advises clients to wait for the market to rebound. 

Insurance companies own another 30% of junk bonds. While 
most firms concentrate no more than 8% of their assets in the se- 
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bankrolled Carl Icahn in a $1.2 billion 
takeover of TWA. Supported by Drexcl’s 
bonds, the little-known firm Kohlberg 
Kravis Roberts became America’s buyout 
king, acquiring 35 companies for more 
than $60 billion since 1976. 

Junk bonds proved to be the ideal 
weapon for exploiting a weakness in corpo- 
rate America that raiders were quick to de- 
tect. They saw that the stock market valued 
many large companies at prices well below 
what their assets would fetch if the compa- 
nies were bought and broken up. By using 
junk bonds to build their war chests, take- 
over artists could pay a premium to share- 
holders and still hope to make a profit by 
dismantling a target company. 

Lured by the scemingly inexhaustible 
demand for junk-bond financing, Drexel’s 
Wall Street rivals rushed into the profit- 
able business. The newcomers included 
such prominent firms as Goldman Sachs, 
First Boston, Merrill Lynch and Shearson 
Lehman Hutton, While Drexel’s grip on 
the market gradually slipped, in 1985 it 
controlled more than half of the new is- 
sues. “Drexel is like a god,” Michael Boy- 
lan, president of the publishing firm Mac- 





fadden Holdings, declared in a magazine 
article that a Drexel executive proudly 
framed. “They are awesome. You hate to 
do business against them.” 

For all its power, Drexel had few 
friends among its colleagues. Even in an in- 


Pension-fund holders should beware if 
their employer has terminated its retire- 
ment plan—usually to tap excess cash—and 
replaced it with an annuity, a kind of insur- 
ance policy that pays income to the compa- 
ny’s retirees on a regular basis. Revlon got 
its hands on $100 million in 1986, when it 
closed out its pension fund and bought an 
$85 million annuity—from First Executive. 
A safety net protects employees in most 
states, which have agencies that insure pri- 
vate pension funds against default. The 
Federal Government guarantees many pen- 
sions as well, But it is uncertain how much 
protection this affords employees whose 


curities, a few have gone beyond the safety zone. Junk bonds ac- 
count for more than 35% of the $19 billion in assets held by First 
Executive of Los Angeles.The firm’s heavy reliance on junk may 
make it difficult for First Executive to meet its obligations, thus 
posing a danger to retirement funds that the company manages. 





dustry of flinty-eyed dealmakers, Drexel’s 
way of doing business struck many people 
as arrogant and smug. “Dealing with them 
was repugnant,” says an executive of Pru- 
dential-Bache Securities. “They had this 
self-ordained attitude of importance. They 
broke from all the established rules within 
the underwriting community.” 


rexel’s most egregious tech- 

nique was to force companies 

into unwanted deals, execu- 

tives say. In one battle that 

wound up in court, Staley 
Continental, a food producer based in sub- 
urban Chicago, accused Drexel of trying to 
pressure Staley executives into launching a 
buyout bid for their company. Before Sta- 
ley’s $220 million suit reached an out-of- 
court settlement in 1988, the sensational 
charges were the talk of Wall Street. “They 
appealed to your greed,” says Robert 
Hoffman, who was Staley’s chief financial 
officer at the time. “And if that didn’t 
work, they appealed to your fear that 
someone else might take over your compa- 
ny and throw you out.” 

As Milken’s clout grew, financial jour- 
nalists described him as the most powerful 
financier since J.P. Morgan. But Milken’s 
penchant for working by his own rules and 
controlling every situation proved to be his 
downfall. Drexel’s huge profits and free- 
wheeling methods attracted the attention 
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pension funds have been replaced by annuities. A few annuity 
holders could find their benefits drastically reduced. 

A number of 401(k) retirement plans may also be at risk. 
About 40% of 401(k) contributions are invested in guaranteed 
investment contracts—obligations that pay back a fixed rate of 























of federal prosecutors who believed that, 
among other offenses, Milken fed inside 
information to a network of traders to ma- 
nipulate the stocks of his target companies. 
Prosecutors first snared Dennis Levine, a 
Drexel investment banker, who pleaded 
guilty in 1986 to four counts of profiting 
from insider trading. The Government 
then got Levine to implicate Ivan Boesky, a 
Wall Street speculator, who was fined $100 
million for insider trading. He in turn 
agreed to help prosecutors pursue Milken, 
who had become the ultimate Mr. Big. 
(Boesky, bearded and gaunt, now resides 
in a Brooklyn halfway house, where he is 
completing a three-year prison sentence.) 

Armed with Boesky’s testimony, prose- 
cutors threatened to bring racketeering 
charges against Drexel, which would have 
permitted the Government to tie up more 
than $2 billion of the firm’s capital. Forced 
to the wall, Drexel agreed to pay the $650 
million and give up Milken, who was in- 
dicted last March. He was originally sched- 
uled to come to trial next month, but the 
Government is considering broad new 
charges that could delay the case, 

While the huge fine sapped Drexel’s 
strength, the killing stroke was the severe 
slump in the $200 billion junk-bond mar- 
ket. Several factors—a rising default rate, a 
slowing economy and a new federal law re- 
quiring S&Ls to dispose of their junk 
bonds—conspired to send the prices of 

















return on the principal. Since insurance 
companies that sell Gics compete to of- 
fer the highest yield, some firms put the 
money into junk bonds. For 401(k) hold- 
ers, the trouble is that the guarantee ap- 
plies only to the interest. If a Gic seller 
runs into junk-bond trouble, the princi- 
pal could be jeopardized. 

The best approach is to put retirement 
money into a range of solid companies. 
Prudential, for example, has invested only 
2% of its assets in junk, while Aetna holds 
just 0.5%. —By Christine Gorman. 
Reported by Andrew Webb/Chicago and James 
Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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such securities plunging to 50% or less of 
their face value since last fall. Stuck wiih 
more than $1 billion in devaluing junk, 
Drexel’s credit rating began sliding, and its 
banks cut off credit two weeks ago. The 
parent company, starved for cash, began to 
siphon money from the investment firm's 
coffers until Government regulators halt- 
ed that maneuver. After a frantic search 
for a bank bailout or a merger partner, di- 
rectors of Drexel Burnham Lambert 
Group agreed to put the company into 
bankruptcy proceedings. 


rexel executives hurriedly 
moved to sell off the firm’s as- 
sets, in many cases at fire-sale 
prices. Drexel attempted to 
offer whole departments for 
sale, including Milken’s old junk-bond op- 
eration in Beverly Hills, but rival firms 
turned up their noses at anything that 
might carry legal liabilities or the taint of 
scandal, The firm’s stockholders will get 
little or nothing, most notably Belgium’s 
Lambert Group, which owned 26% of the 
firm and may have to take a $92 million 
write-off. Creditors include Taiyo Mutual 
Life, a Tokyo firm with a $70 million claim, 
and Milken himself, who says he is owed 
more than $200 million in compensation, 
In Washington the Government’s top 
economic team stood by with folded arms 
and watched the company fail. While Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman Alan 
Greenspan and Treasury Secretary Nicho- 
las Brady carefully monitored the situa- 
tion, the team decided that U.S. financial 
markets could weather the collapse, in part 
because junk bonds were already trading 
near all-time lows. Said an embittered 
Drexel executive: “What we needed was a 
pittance, and the Government decided 
just to let the company go. With a little 
nudge from the Government, the banks 
would have put a package together.” 
Drexel’s outcast employees have 
company in their misery. The firm's 
crack-up comes amid a flurry of rever- 
sals for the highflyers who symbolized 
the boom time. Last month Peter 
Cohen stepped down as chairman of 
Shearson Lehman Hutton, the firm 
he had built into a Wall Street giant 
that ranked second only to Merrill 
Lynch. Like so much that flour- 
ished during the hothouse de- 
cade, Shearson simply grew too 
fast. Beset by falling revenues, 
failing deals and internal dis- 
putes, Cohen was forced out by 
James Robinson III, the chair- 
man of American Ex- 
press, Shearson’s par- 
ent company. 
The pitfalls of over- 
reaching were on full 
view last month when 
the U.S. retailing em- 
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pire that Toronto developer Robert Cam- 
peau assembled in the "80s was placed under 
the protection of federal bankruptcy court. 
A hard-driving raider, Campeau had used 
junk bonds to help finance the $10.2 billion 
he paid for Allied Stores and Federated De- 
partment Stores, whose ten chains include 
Bloomingdale’s, Stern’s and Jordan Marsh. 

Now investors are watching carefully 
for signs of weakness in the ultimate deal: 
the 1988 buyout of RJR Nabisco, which 
Kohlberg Kravis Roberts, headed by Hen- 
ry Kravis, acquired for $25 billion. The bat- 
tle for RJR combined all the excesses of 
the era, pitting Milken and Kravis against 
Cohen and F. Ross Johnson, the RJR 
chairman who stood to make more than 
$100 million by winning the fight. The vic- 
torious Kravis walked off with $75 million 
in fees alone as part of his prize. 

While titans tangled for the last of the 
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megadeals, the ranks of their troops were 
shrinking drastically in the last years of the 
"80s. Merrill Lynch, which lost $213 million 
in 1989, last month announced plans to let 
3,000 of its 41,000 employees go by the end 
of this year. Tne bleak job outlook deters 
business-school students who a few years 
ago might have eagerly aspired to invest- 
ment-banking jobs. “A lot of people are 
shying away from Wall Street because the 
jobs are not there,” says Mike Russell, 25, 
editor of the Harvard Business School 
newspaper. “There is an air of uncertainty 
about the Street. People aren't convinced 
of the financial returns and are worried 
about job security.” 

The new hot-job category for many stu- 
dents is “turnaround consulting,” which de- 
velops the skills to rescue troubled compa- 
nies—including overleveraged firms that 
have been through the takeover wars. The 
new heroes are turnaround specialists like 
Sanford Sigoloff. Long known as Ming the 
Merciless for his fierce cost cutting, 

Sigoloff now runs the bankrupt 

U.S. operations of Aus- 

tralia-based Hooker 

Corp., which loaded up 

on debt to acquire the B. 

Altman and Bonwit Teller de- 
partment-store chains. 

Not to be outdone, Wall 
Strect’s investment bankers are 
lining up for their share of the 
money to be made from the 

wreckage of the "80s. Observes 
Robert Reich, professor of politi- 
cal economy and management at 
Harvard's Kennedy School of 
Government: “Much of the impe- 
tus behind the leveraged buyouts 
was to bust up companies that were 
frantically put together in the "70s. 
Many times it was the same invest- 
ment bankers and lawyers who then 
proceeded to take them apart in the 
"80s. In the ’90s these same teams will 
work on reducing debt loads to 
strengthen core businesses.” 
The takeover fevers that racked the 
"80s have already begun to abate. The 
total number of U.S. mergers and acqui- 
sitions plunged 14% last year, to 3,412 
deals, and is now declining at a brisker 
rate. Only 165 transactions were complet- 
ed last month, down 56% from January 
1989. “The big-fee merger and acquisition 
game is pretty much over,” says Donald 
Ratajezak, director of the Economic Fore- 
casting Center at Georgia State University. 
“There are still going to be deals, but noth- 
ing like we saw in the "80s." 
A prime reason is the severely de- 
pressed state of the junk-bond market, 
where shell-shocked investors are wary of 
buying new issues. Of nearly $300 million 
in bonds that were scheduled to be sold 
this month, virtually every offering has 
been canceled or postponed, Without the 





The 1990 Jaguar XJ-S Convertible 


A Place In The Sun That Moves 


|g! pao and powerful, yet emi- 
nently civilized, the 1990 Jaguar 
XJ-S Convertible adds the sun, the 
moon and the wind in your hair. 

On the open road, Jaguar's leg- 
endary V-12 engine moves you 
effortlessly. Through twists and 
turns, the sophisticated independent 


suspension system provides an un- 
canny balance of smooth ride and 
“feel” for the road. 

Soft and luxurious leather seats 
are contoured to provide support dur- 
ing spirited driving, while the 
warmth of burl walnut adds refined 
elegance. 


Like The Wind. 


But, perhaps, the most satisfying 
aspect of the XJ-S Convertible is the 
thrill of driving, top down, in a mod- 
ern classic. We invite you to test drive 
a Jaguar XJ-S Convertible. Call 1-800- 
4-JAGUAR for your nearest dealer. 
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ability to tap the junk market, would-be 
raiders will no longer be able to take aim at 
substantial targets. 


For corporate executives, that prospect | 


should bring a feeling of relief, While raid- 
ers argue that takeovers have made corpo- 


rate America more productive and effi- | 


cient, managers call the threat of attack a 
nerve-racking and costly distraction that 
inhibits their ability to focus on long-term 
growth. Each argument has its merits, but 
after a decade of relentless takeover bid- 
ding, debt is becoming a dirty word and 
raiders have lost their prestige. 

In the 1990s corporations will continue 
to be bought and sold. But the deals will re- 
flect old-fashioned values, like the strate- 
gic compatibility of companies with one 
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another, rather than the profits to be made 
from doing a deal. “The whole system got 
out of whack,” says Myron Lieberman, a 
senior partner of the Chicago firm Alt- 
heimer & Gray, which has specialized in 
buyouts for 25 years. “We just threw out 
considerations of how we were going to 
make the new companies healthy.” 

For Roderick Hills, a Drexel director and 
former chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the deepest threat 
posed by the investment firm’s collapse may 
be the fervor for regulation it inspires. As 
Hills told TIME correspondent Richard Be- 
har, “The inevitable result of a significant fi- 
nancial failure is that somebody thinks they 
can pass a law to stop another one. And it’s 
just as inevitable that the law they pass does 








more harm than good. | doubt that there are 
any broad legislative lessons to be drawn 
from the Drexel experience, and I fear that 
our Congress will try to draw them.” 

While Congress has been eager to inves- 
tigate debacles like Drexel’s, it has shown lit- 
Ue interest in enacting new laws to curb fi- 
nancial markets, even after the 1987 crash. 
The real lesson of the fall of the most money- 
mad firm of a money-mad decade is that in 
any free market, a heedless competitor can 
lead virtually the whole industry astray. The 
pendulum is swinging back now, but the im- 
pact of the debt that Drexel’s junk bonds 
loaded on corporate America will not 
vanish as swiftly as the perpetrator. 
— Reported by Mary Cronin and Thomas McCarroll 
New York and William McWhirter/Chicago 








“We Don’t Have To Have All of Our Cake Today” 





uring the heyday of 

takeover lending and 
junk-bond financing, the pa- 
trician investment firm Mor- 
gan Stanley was often the 
butt of ridicule. While more 
aggressive firms plunged into 
risky new techniques, Mor- 
gan, despite a leading role in 
corporate takeovers, seemed 
stuck in its stodgy habit of 
underwriting stock for blue- 
chip companies and selling 
investment-grade bonds. The 
new breed was playing high- 
stakes Monopoly, the joke 





or lured away from promi- 
nent local firms with prom- 
ises of career paths to top- 
ranking posts. One area of 
expertise Morgan has 
brought to Japan is cross- 
border merger advice, a field 
in which the company ranks 
No. 1, Morgan is also promi- 
nent in Europe, where it 
completed $20.5 billion in 
cross-border bids last year. 
Yet Morgan avoids coming 
on like a Yankee juggernaut, 
preferring instead to work 
within the old-boy networks 


are 





went, while the stuffed shirts 
at Morgan were playing Triv- 
ial Pursuit. But no one is laughing at Morgan’s expense any- 
more. The firm, founded in 1935, is the most profitable on 
Wall Street, posting record earnings of $443 million last year 
on $2.5 billion in revenues. Its payroll, with 6,700 employees, 
is at its fullest ever. 

How did Morgan dodge the slump? While the firm han- 
dled a sizable share of leveraged buyouts and issued $14 bil- 
lion in junk bonds during the late 1980s, the company chose its 
deals with care. (Morgan did come up short in one notable 
fight, however, when it assisted Paramount Communications 
in its failed $12.2 billion hostile bid for Time Inc. last year on 
the eve of the company’s planned merger with Warner Com- 
munications.) Under Chairman S. Parker Gilbert, 56, the 
stepson of co-founder Harold Stanley, and President Richard 
Fisher, 53, Morgan hedged its bets by diversifying into many 
different fields rather than putting all its money into one or 
two fashionable trends. At the same time, top investment 
banker Robert Greenhill expanded Morgan’s global reach. 
The firm is now engaged in businesses ranging from foreign- 
exchange trading in London to mergermaking in Tokyo. 

Morgan has succeeded overseas by insinuating itself into 
the local business culture and hiring mostly local employees, a 
technique many Japanese firms spurned in their forays onto 
Wall Street. In Japan some 500 of Morgan’s 600 employees 
are Japanese, most of them hired right out of the best schools 


Morgan Stanley's big three: Gilbert, Greenhill and Fisher 


favored by many European 
executives. 

The biggest current moneymaker for Morgan, however, is 
its expanding merchant-banking operations in the U.S., in 
which the firm puts up its own capital to help finance a deal 
rather than just serving as a middleman. Morgan has invested 
$250 million in management-led LBos. Besides earning fees 
for arranging the deals, it reaped a 100% return on its money 
last year from dividends and the sell-off of corporate assets. 
Morgan’s portfolio of industrial holdings includes stakes in 40 
companies, including Burlington Industries, Southern Pacific 
Railroad and Fort Howard Paper. 

Not everyone is enamored of Morgan’s plunge into direct 
investments. Some investment-banking clients have com- 
plained because Morgan holds stakes in their competitors, 
which means that any confidential information supplied to 
Morgan might somehow find its way into a rival’s hands. Even 
so, Morgan’s clients are devoted. “They trust the integrity of 
the firm,” says Greenhill, now Morgan’s vice chairman. 

Morgan Stanley’s greatest strength, says a rival, has been 
“its ability to attract and hold the best people.” That goes not 
only for its employees but customers as well, who appreciate 
the steady, patient quality of Morgan’s culture. Says William 
Kneisel, head of corporate finance in London: “Clients like 
our long-term commitment. We don’t feel we have to have all 
of our cake today.” —By Frederick Ungeheuer/New York. 
With reporting by Helen Gibson/London and Barry Hillenbrand/Tokyo 
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Pigs Always Get Slaughtered 


By STEFAN KANFER 


WwW all Street is a thoroughfare with a river at one end and a 
cemetery at the other. Not long ago, brokers were fanta- 
sizing at the water's edge, wondering whether they should buy 
the Boston Whaler or peddle a few more shares and go for the 
46-ft. cabin cruiser. Today they are at the other end of the 
street, dressed in black, standing at the grave and stealing fur- 
tive looks at one another, wondering who will be the next to go. 
No one can say the warning wasn’t loud and clear. Loud, 
anyway. There was the eminent economist Charlie Sheen, 
strutting through Wall Street, 
the movie, only to find him- 
self lost in his penthouse, 
Staring out at the city and 
wondering, “Who am I?” 
There was Sherman Mc- 
Coy, the doomed bond trad- 
er of The Bonfire of the Vani- 
ties, a self-styled Master of 
the Universe, undone by 
ambition, facing disgrace, 
jail and the most hideous 
possibility of all, subways. 
There was bewhiskered 
Ivan Boesky staring out from 
behind bars: Santa Claus as 
perp. There were the elabo- 
rate designs of Michael Mil- 
ken and Robert Campeau, 
rasping apart like Velcro, 
And there was the un- 
written law: Bulls Can Make 





Money. Bears Can Make 
Money. Pigs Always Get 
Slaughtered. 


But no one paid atten- 
tion. Just as Marxism is being 
dismantled by its managers, the market is being undone by its 
junkmen. Or is it? Capitalism seems to thrive on periodic col- 
lapses. After all, the Drexel affair is only the latest float in a pa- 
rade of American infamies. They date back to the early 19th cen- 
tury, when a hustler named Daniel Drew delivered some 
livestock to the plutocrats Henry and John Jay Astor. On the last 
three days of the trip from Ohio to New York, Drew refused to let 
his cattle drink. Just before they clomped up to the weighing sta- 
tion, he let the animals slake their thirst at a shallow creek. 

Appraising the swollen cattle as they weighed in, Henry 
Astor allowed as how he had bought “a fine herd.” The next 
morning he looked out over a group of scrawny, dehydrated 
creatures. “I have been sold watered stock!” he bellowed, and 
Wall Street gained a new term for swindle. 

After the Civil War, speculator Jim Fisk attempted to cor- 
ner the gold market. The price escalated until President U.S. 
Grant stepped in and unloaded $4 million worth of Govern- 
ment gold certificates. The tactic worked, but prices on the 
stock exchange kept on plummeting for two years. The small 
investor, as always, suffered the most. But it was Fisk whose 
complaint entered history: “A fellow can’t have a little inno- 
cent fun, without everyone raising a haloo and going wild.” 

In 1920 Charles Ponzi promised a return of 50% in less 
than two months. The plot was ingeniously simple: he paid the 
early customers (and himself) with money from the later ones. 
When the whistle blew he was $3 million in arrears. Ponzi 










Whitney riding out of Sing Sing in 1941; Ponzi a after his 
prison release in'34; Cornfeld in '74, after his stay in a Swiss jail 


served a three-year sentence. Paroled, he advertised a new 
scheme, 200% in 60 days. He was rearrested and eventually 
deported to his native Italy. Only two things were left behind: 
the usual dupes and the name Ponzi schemes, still used to de- 
scribe illegal methods of fleecing the sheep. 

Nine years afterward, the same sort of naifs were asking 
themselves a question: If you could purchase a $1,000 car for 
$100 down, why couldn’t you acquire stock the same way? In 1929 
that kind of instant gratification was called buying on margin. As 
the market crashed, the president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change remained confident. Federal regulations were unneces- 
sary, said Richard Whitney. 
‘The exchange is a perfect in- 
2 stitution.” After he left office, 
6 Whitney was indicted for sell- 
ing stock on insufficient capi- 
tal. He was $6 million short, 
even after he dipped into 
funds of the New York Yacht 
Club, where he was treasurer. 
Whitney was conveyed to 
Sing Sing. He was said to be 
the only inmate ever called 
Mister by fellow prisoners 
and wardens, 

A generation later came 
= Bernie Cornfeld with his ex- 
hortation, “Do you sincerely 
want to be rich?” His compa- 
ny, Investors Overseas Ser- 
vices, specialized in mutual 
funds. “We're in the business 
of totally converting the pro- 
letariat to the leisured class,” 
Cornfeld boasted. An IOS 
manager recalled the process 
in less exalted terms: “We 
bought stocks at $90, not be- 
cause they were worth $90, but because we believed that tomor- 
row they would be at $120. When we went home nights, we just 
hoped the goddam company would still be there in the morning.” 

One morning the goddam company was not there, The 
vastly overextended IOS had fallen victim to the bear market 
of 1970. So had Cornfeld, who gave up his castles in France 
and Switzerland, as well as his jet and Rolls-Royce. Today he 
is dealing real estate in Europe, his celebrated harem now 
“down to sort of a skeleton crew of three or four.” 

And then there was... But the catalog is endless. Events 
of the past week can only lend credence to playwright Henrik 
Ibsen’s observance, “Those heroes of finance are like beads 
on a string—when one slips off, the rest follow.” Is there any 
possibility of knotting that string? Or is scandal as much a part 
of the market as the NASDAQ? Can the greedy be saved from 
themselves? Or does Midas play as big a role as Oedipus in the 
human psyche? 

The indications are not promising. Reformers are at work 
and investors are wary, but memories are short. Those with big 
eyes and small incomes are advised to heed the warning of 
Richard Armour: 





That money talks 

I'll not deny, 

I heard it once: 

It said, “‘Good-bye.”” 2 
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Finally A sophisticated weapon 
nite ver aalne plaque. 


As long as people have had teeth, they'vehad _ bristles extend fully to clean deep between 





















to fight plaque. And all too often its been alosing —_ teeth and under your gumline. ae 
battle, resulting in gingivitis and gum disease. But Even the big guns agree. 
now the Interplak" Home Plaque Removal Instrument Dental professionals across the country 
represents one of the most have enthusiastically accepted 





advanced ideas in home dental the Interplak instrument and 
care since the toothbrush. And 4 recommended it to their 
offers you a technologically ok patients. 
advanced way to help fight plaque 3 It's easy to use, cordless, 
more effectively than ever before. and it recharges itself every 
Nothing works better. = time you place it in its stand. 
Clinical studies show that Plus you can buy color-coded, 


manual brushing only removes —_Bristles rotating 4,200 times a minute —_ interchangeable brush heads 
some of the daily plaque buildup erally scour plaque off your ee for the whole family. 


on your teeth. Those same studies Ask your own dentist 
show that the Interplak instrument cleans teeth about the benefits. Or for more information 
nearly plaque free and reduces gingivitis to improve _ call toll-free 1-800-334-4031. 


the health of your gums. So when you use the The Interplak instrument. In the war 
Interplak instrument, you're not just winning the on plaque, it can give you peace of mind. 
battle, you're winning the war. 

It cleans circles around 


ordinary brushing. ‘ 
Unlike manual toothbrushes that only clean INTEI FE er K 
SS 


back and forth, or up and down, our ten tufts of 





bristles rotate 4200 times a minute. And they reverse rent tea aln oy en | 
their direction 46 times a second to literally SSctieceNoen meena 
quipment, Amen won ed 


scour off plaque and stimulate your gums. 
When the tufts reverse direction, the 
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Taking a RISC: Big Blue's new entry 


COMPUTERS 
Power Surge 
AtiIBM 


Even with computer sales in a 
slump, one type of machine is 
zooming in popularity: the 
workstation. These computers, 





AUTOS 


Nothing Under 
The Hood 


Detroit's automakers, awash in 
profits for the past four years, 
are in a severe drought. When 
the Big Three last week an- 
nounced their profits for the 
fourth quarter, the cost of their 
incentive programs was all too 
clear. While car sales dropped 
20%, profits plunged much 
more. Ford’s declined 73%, to 
$314 million, while General 
Motors’ fell 50%, to $700 mil- 
lion. Chrysler lost $664 million, 
its first deficit since 1982. 
Because of an auto-produc- 
tion glut and a consumer hun- 
ger for bargains, the Big Three 
have become dependent on in- 
centives to move merchandise. 
Result: even when car sales are 
decent, profit margins are thin. 
General Motors said it gave up 
$5 billion in incentives in 1989, 
or $900 for every vehicle it sold. 
Ford pegged its incentives at 
$1,000 per vehicle, Chrysler at 
$1,200. As part of its current re- 
structuring, Chrysler last week 
announced the $825 million 
sale of its aircraft subsidiary, 
Gulfstream Acrospace, to a 
management-led group. : 











which pack nearly the 
power of a mainframe into 
a desktop housing, in- 
creased in sales 30% last 
year, to $6 billion. Their 
phenomenal success has 
proved embarrassing for 
American computer giant 
IBM, which accounts for 
less than 2% of the work- 
station market. 

Now IBM _ hopes to 
grab a bigger chunk. Last 
weck Big Blue introduced 
a top-of-the-line worksta- 
tion series called the RISC 
System/6000. The new ma- 
chines’ advanced circuitry 
is based on IBM’s own 
risc (for reduced-instruction- 
set computer) technology, 
which simplifies a computer's 
processing steps to speed up its 
work. IBM's new workstations 
will execute between 25 million 
and 40 million instructions a 
second, 20% faster than some 
other brands, . 





LITIGATION 


The Mismatch 
Maker 


“We are going to find the one 
man who is absolutely right for 
you,” declares Helena Amram 
in ads touting her chain of 
matchmaking services. But the 
high-profile doyenne of dating 
has a date of her own—in New 
York State’s Supreme Court, 
where Attorney General Rob- 
ert Abrams filed a suit last week 
against several of Amram’s 
firms. The accusation: her cli- 
ents paid wildly inflated prices 
for nightmarish nights on the 
town. 

Aggrieved customers tell of 
dates who were overaged, over- 
weight, underemployed and 
sometimes already marricd, 
One woman recalled an escort 
who had “dyed bright-orange 
hair,” while another said she 
was matched with “a man who 





Helena Amram has a date in court 


had a criminal record.” For 
such bottom-drawer Romeos, 
Amram allegedly charged any- 
where from $1,250 to $20,000, 
far in excess of New York’s 
$250 price limit on social-refer- 
ral services, Amram’s response: 
“T never break the law.” The at- 
torney general's lawsuit seeks 
restitution of any overcharges 
and an end to Amram’s match- 
making in New York. s 








New York collector Steven Michaan with his school of decoys 


COLLECTIBLES 


These Fish 
Are Keepers 


The beauty of handmade duck 
decoys has long been appreciat- 
ed by many, if not by ducks. 
Now collectors are discovering 
another variety of folk art: fish 
decoys. They have traditionally 
been used by ice fishers to lure 
prey within spearing range. 
Last month a 9-in. hand-carved 
trout with glass eyes and metal 
fins snared $18,700 at Sotheby's 
in New York City. 





The first major exhibit of 
fish decoys opened last week at 
the Museum of American Folk 
Art in Manhattan, The decoys 
range from unadorned wooden 
designs to the elaborately 
painted “ghost fish” of Michi- 
gan carver Hans Janner Sr. 
“The most highly valued fish 
decoys are charming, but they 
are also fabulous at doing their 
jobs as tools,” says Ben Apfel- 
baum, curator of the exhibition. 
Not all decoys are expensive. 
Contemporary Native Ameri- 
can wooden fish can be bought 
for $50 to $250. © 








What Tycoons 
Do for Kicks 


Figuring the odds and bidding 
shrewdly are crucial skills for 
such high rollers as billionaire 
investor Warren Buffett: and 
Bear Stearns chairman Alan 
(‘Ace’) Greenberg. That 
makes them all the more formi- 
dable at a favorite pastime of 
theirs: bridge. After the stock 
market closes, they bring their 
talents to high-powered card 
games at New York City’s ex- 
clusive Regency Club. Their 
frequent opponents include 
CBS chairman Laurence Tisch 
and centillionaire publisher 
Malcolm Forbes. 

rhe bridge-playing tycoons 
are much in demand for com- 
petitive events. This week the 
four cigar-chomping bigwigs 
and a few well-heeled friends 
will represent the American 
Contract Bridge League in a 
London play-off against a Brit- 
ish team composed of one bar- 
oness, one lord and several oth- 
er parliamentarians. ‘‘The 
opposition is in for problems,” 
says Forbes, But then again, 
“the House of Lords probably 
has more time to practice.” 
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F or three months after he lost his job at 
a restaurant and his bed at a New York 
City shelter, Johnny Williams slept and 
panhandled on the subways. Landing a 
new job is all but impossible, he explains, 
without “your proper rest, a way to get 
clean and a place to store your clothes.” 
But two months ago, Williams, 32, found 
an occupation that doesn’t require any of 
the above: selling Street News, the new 
“motivational” monthly designed to help 
the homeless help themselves. 

“We'll take practically anybody,” says 
Street News founder and editor in chief 
Hutchinson Persons, 33. Persons, a for- 
mer rock musician, created the tabloid- 
size publication with borrowed money 
and donations so that homeless people 
could make money selling it instead of 
begging. Since Street News debuted four 
months ago, says Persons, nearly 1,000 
homeless and near homeless men and 
women have sold more than 1 million 
copies in New York City. Beginning next 
month the paper will also be available in 
Philadelphia, the first of five additional 
cities where it is targeted for distribution 
by year’s end, 

Street News is published on a nonprofit 
basis. Persons, who employs a staff of 19, 
began paying himself a modest annual sal- 
ary of $35,000 in January. As for his sales- 
people, their earnings depend on the num- 
ber of papers they can hawk. They buy 
copies for approximately 25¢ apiece, sell 
them for 75¢ and keep the difference. In 
addition, every paper sold earns the ven- 
dor an extra nickel that is deposited in a 











Helping Them Help Themselves 


A new publication tries to get the homeless off the street 








Selling Street News in New York City 


A way to make money instead of begging for it. 


special savings account set aside for rent. 
So far, says Persons, 200 of the salespeople 
have saved enough money to secure cheap 
rooms or apartments. 

Most buyers purchase Street News be- 
cause they feel more comfortable giving 
money to a homeless person offering a 
product than to someone who simply wants 
a handout. Those who actually read the pa- 
per are unlikely to be bowled over by its lit- 
erary merits. The bulk of the text consists 
of breezy, opinionated pieces signed by a 











ENGAGED. Kerry Kennedy, 3(), daughter of 
Robert F. Kennedy and executive director 
of a Boston human-rights center named in 
his memory; and Andrew Cuomo, 32, son of 
New York Governor Mario Cuomo and 
president of an organization that builds 
housing for the homeless in New York; in 
| New York City. The wedding is planned 
| for the spring. 


SEEKING DIVORCE. James Earl Ray, 61, 
convicted assassin of Martin Luther King 
Jr.; from Anna Sandhu Ray, 43; after 
twelve years of marriage; in Wartburg, 
Tenn. According to relatives, Ray grew an- 
noyed that his wife, who married him while 
she was a guest artist teaching prisoners, 
had not visited him for several years at 
Brushy Mountain State Penitentiary, 
where he is serving a 99-year sentence. 











Milestones 


RECOVERING. Barbara Bush, 64, First 
Lady; from surgery to remove a small skin 
cancer from her upper lip; in Washington. 
She said it was the type of “cancer that 
you get because you sat in the sun all your 
life.” 


DIED. Keith Haring, 31, owl-eyed graffiti 
artist and tireless purveyor of pop hiero- 
glyphics; of amps; in New York City. 
Though his urban-guerrilla art was dis- 
missed as commercial, Haring won great 
popularity etching subway billboards with 
glowing babies, painting on the Berlin Wall 
and doodling wriggly neon creatures on T 
shirts championing everything from Alps 
prevention to nuclear disarmament. 


DIED. Norman Parkinson, 76, British fash- 
ion photographer and portraitist whose di- 


motley assortment of celebrities and busi- 


ness executives. The most interesting items 
are the prose and poems penned by home- 
less contributors. 

The publication has received enthusi- 
astic support from corporate donors, 
including Chubb Realty and Citibank, 


a page). In addition, the New York 
Times provided free circulation advice 
as well as caps and aprons printed with 
the Street News logo. 

Some professionals who work with 
the homeless have been critical of the 
operation, insisting that street people 
need a host of services and not just 
temporary work opportunities. “It may 
help some people make a little bit of 
money, but it will not help anyone get 
up and out of poverty,” says Kristin 
Morse, assistant director of the Coali- 
tion for the Homeless. 

Others are raising concerns about 
the way Street Aid, the parent organi- 
zation that publishes Street News, is be- 
ing run. The Better Business Bureau's 
New York Philanthropic Advisory Ser- 
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tions, has so far declined to give the or- 
ganization its stamp of approval. 
Reasons: insufficient financial infor- 
mation, questions regarding the low per- 
centage of income that had been used for 
charitable programs and the lack of an in- 
dependent governing body. 

Persons insists that he has recently sent 
materials to NYPAS that will satisfy all its 
reporting and organizational require- 
ments. Says he: “I’m doing something mor- 
ally and ethically right.” The dozens of 
men and women who have got off the 
street by selling his paper would certainly 
agree. — By Leslie Whitaker 


who have bolstered the paper with a | 
steady stream of advertising (at $3,500 | 


vice, which registers charity organiza- | 














verse subjects over half a century ranged 
from the model Iman and Donald Trump 
(for a 1989 Time cover) to Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher and Queen Mother 
Elizabeth, with whom, he said puckishly, 
he was “a little in love”; of a brain hemor- 
rhage; in Singapore, after taking ill on as- 
signment in Sabah, Malaysia. 


DIED. Georges de Mestral, 82, stick-to-itive 
Swiss inventor of Velcro; in Genolier, 
Switzerland. In 1941, after a walk in the 
woods near his Geneva home, the engineer 


observed that his wool socks and jacket | 


and his dog’s fur were covered with burrs. 
By 1948 he had found a way to duplicate 
the grasp of the burrs with nylon. Since 
then Velcro has been used in the making of 
countless items, from children’s clothing to 
heart valves. 
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You're looking at a 2900% 
blowup with detail never 
before possible in a 35mm 
color print film. 


Kodak introduces EKTAR 
color print film for the 


advanced photographer. 

















EKTAR 25 film delivers 
microfine grain for the most 
superior image structure; 
the highest resolution; 

the sharpest detail ever 
achieved in color print film. 












New EKTAR film 
The genius is 
in the details. 








Photograph taken on EKTAR 25 ISO film 
Available in 25, 125, 1000 ISO. 

For more information on new EKTAR film 
call: 1-800-242-2424 








Astound your friends. | a 








your enemies. 


Shock the block. Park a 
new Saab in your driveway. 
People will think you know 
something they don’t. 

They'll be right. 

You'll know that, for 
thousands less than many 
so-called European per- 
formance sedans, your 
money has purchased 
more performance. And, 
your performance is more 
usable throughout the 
year, since every Saab 
has front-wheel drive. 


excluding taxe 


You'll know that your 
Saab 9000 has more interior 
room than any imported 
sedan on the block. Unless 
someone happens to have 
a Rolls Royce Silver Spur 
limousine in their garage. 

You'll know that your 
Saab is an immensely safe 
car, every time you get 
behind the airbag-equip- 
ped wheel and press your 
anti-lock brakes. 

Both are standard on 


wniey: 1990 Sane asisa 


we ss 


new Roadside Assistance 
Program. 

Driving your Saab 
you'll know that, even with 
the ride and roominess of 
a limousine and fanatic 
attention to safety, it 
responds like a sports car. 

If you're still undecided 
about a Saab, you should 
know that the 9000 CD 
pictured here sells for about 
$33,000* and leases for an 


equally reasonable amount, 


through Saab-Scania Finan- 


ge 1989 Saab-Scama of Ame 





cial Services Corp. (Saabs 
are intelligently priced from 
$16,995 to $32,995.) 

Test drive a Saab soon. 
Take it through your neigh- 
borhood. 

Your friends will wonder 


what you’re up r+ 
to. But youl (Fes\ 
know. <> 


The most intelligent 
cars ever built. 


Miscues in 
The Morning 


Deborah’s down. Kathleen’s 
out. And who is Paula Zahn? 











By RICHARD ZOGLIN 
an’t anybody here play this game? The 


Os rules for morning TV have changed 
little since they were invented by the Today 
show back in the 1950s, Put a perky, good- 
looking couple together on a homey set; 
mix in a potpourri of news, weather and 
feature segments; and keep it all going for 
two hours. Do it right, and you'll 
grab a sizable share of the audience 
that can’t get through the pre-work 


BY LOU BEA’ 


ON FOR TIME 


UsTRAT 


Acomposite of the perfect wake-up host 


hours without some TV chatter percolat- 
ing in the background. 

Lately, though, the networks’ morning- 
show managers have committed some ma- 
jor miscues. Last fall the Today show 
turned what should have been an orderly 
transfer of power—from Jane Pauley to 
Deborah Norville—into a public-relations 
Chernobyl. Norville, cast as the usurper of 
Pauley’s job, took over in January with 
viewers already against her. And they don’t 
seem to have changed their minds; after 
nearly four years as the top-rated morning 
show, Today has slipped in the past six 

| weeks to No. 2, behind aBc’s Good Morn- 
ing America. CBS, in the meantime, has 
dumped its morning co-anchor, Kathleen 
Sullivan—oddly, just when the program's 
third-place ratings were inching upward. 
Sullivan, whose last day was Friday, will be 
replaced by a relative unknown: Paula 
Zahn, who has been doing the newscasts 
on Good Morning America. 

One cannot ignore the whiff of a dou- 











Video 


ble standard here. After all, it was Bryant 
Gumbel who wrote the nasty memo about 
his co-workers at Today, but it was Pauley 
who had to watch her heir apparent being 
groomed on the couch next to her. Norville 
too was probably treated unfairly in the 
press. Would a man in the same position 
have been so rudely characterized as a con- 
niving climber? And why, some may won- 
der, does Harry Smith, the competent but 
colorless male half of the cas This Morning 
team, get to stay on while Sullivan is forced 
to dust off her résumé? 

For better or worse, TV’s women of the 
morning have a tough responsibility. To suc- 
ceed in this league, they must not only be 
bright, attractive and versatile enough to 
talk comfortably with Hollywood celebri- 
ties, South African leaders and weathermen 
wearing Indian headdresses. They 
must also project a warm, cozy, fa- 
milial glow. Pauley, with her big- 
sister perkiness, had it. So does 
Good Morning America’s Joan 
Lunden, who is no newswoman 
but goes down as easy in the morn- 
ing as mom’s Cream of Wheat. Is it 
just a coincidence that both of them 
are also very public mothers? 

Sullivan, by contrast, was always 
too much the glamour girl, as well as 
prone to gaffes both on and off the 
air. (An open microphone once 
picked up her off-camera reference 
to CBs as the “Cheap Broadcasting 
System.”) And Norville, even with- 
out the controversy that attended 
her rise, seems too brittle and pushy 
for her gentle morning duties. She 
comes across as the executive secre- 
tary whom everybody in the office 
hates dealing with. 

NBC executives insist that Today's 
ratings sag does not imply a rejection 
of Norville. “Whenever there’s an anchor 
change on a broadcast, there’s always a re- 
action,” says Tom Capra, who took over as 
executive producer last month. “Part of the 
audience is happy, part of the audience is 
sad, and usually the ratings drop.” CBs This 
Moming also has a new executive producer, 
who is expanding the show’s feature and en- 
tertainment coverage; the hope is that a new 
co-anchor will lure viewers to sample the 
broadcast at a time when they might be 
shopping for alternatives. 

And how will the newest member of the 
morning female triumvirate do? Zahn, 33, 
reads the news with bright-eyed brio and 
overdramatic retards at the end of cach 
story. (“At least five ... have been report- 
ed ... killed.””) She has solid journalistic 
credentials—nine years in local reporting 
and anchor slots before joining ABC News 
in 1987—and soft brown hair. Oh, yes, 
and she has an eight-month-old daughter 
at home. Looks like she came to 
play. —With reporting by William Tynan/New York 
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Zapping a 
Curmudgeon 


If Andy Rooney went too far, 
did CBS’s response fall short? 





By J.D. REED 


immy the Greek. Al Campanis. Jackie 

Mason. Add the name of Andy Rooney 
to the roll call of media loose lips. The fu- 
ror keeps escalating over Rooney's 90-day 
suspension from cBs for his comments 
about gays and his alleged remarks about 
blacks. Minority groups are grumbling 
about fairness, pundits are punditing about 
the First Amendment, and the network has 
received more than 4,000 calls, almost all 
of them urging Rooney’s reinstatement. 

All this seems a lot of hoopla, given the 
fact that the 71-year-old 60 Minutes cur- 
mudgeon usually zeros in on fail-safe tar- 
gets like health clubs, cereal and encyclo- 
pedia salesmen. But starting last 
December, Rooney blundered beyond his 
usual puckish humor into a series of ill-ad- 
vised and sometimes ignorant statements. 
On a prime-time special called A Year with 
Andy Rooney: 1989 he listed “homosexual 
unions,” along with smoking and alcohol 
abuse, among the “self-induced” causes of 
death incurred by Americans. There were 
immediate protests at the implication that 
gays willingly contract AIDs, 

Rooney soon received a call from the 
Advocate (circ. 80,000), a Los Angeles- 
based magazine for gays, and during the 
conversation seems to have talked freely 
about homosexuality and race. He alleged- 
ly said, “Blacks have watered down their 
genes because the less intelligent ones are 
the ones that have the most children.” 

He later wrote the Advocate a rambling 
letter, sent without the approval of cBs 
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Rooney in| his now vacant network office 
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So often 
we look 
at art. 
So rarely 
do we see. 


be Cubist revolution 

ignited by Pablo Picasso 
and Georges Braque changed 
forever the vocabulary of art. 
Now, a fascinating new video- 
cassette reveals this new way of 
seeing to you. 





TO ORDER NEW WAYS OF 
SEEING AT THE SPECIAL 
$19.95 INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE plus $3.50 shipping 
and handling, please complete 
this coupon, enclose your 
check or credit card infor- 
mation and mail to: 


PM CUBISM VIDEO 
PO. BOX 154 
THOMASTON, ME 04861 


ADDRESS 


CREDIT CARD 


TO ORDER BY PHONE, 
CALL 1 800 PM-CUBISM 


EXPIRATION 
(1 800 762-8247). 


It was a partnership unique in the 
long sweep of art history, the seven 
year collaboration of Pablo Picasso 
and Georges Braque in the years 
before World War |. Seventy-five 
years later, the fruits of this brief 
collaboration remain the most radic: 
and influential works cast up by a 
tumultuous century. 

Such is the vitality of Cubism 
in today’s visual environment that 
New York's Museum of Modern Art 
devoted five years to assembling an 
exhibition to explore its beginnings. 
Sponsored by Philip Morris Compa- 
nies Inc., it has been called “the exhi- 
bition of our time.” New Ways of 
Seeing is the video companion to this 
astonishing show. 

New Ways of Seeing is the story 
of the ideas that spurred Picasso and 
Braque to redraw the “rules” of art, 
blazing new trails for all who fol- 
lowed. In this fascinating, hour-long 
video, you will be present at the 
creation of Cubism and marvel as 
each new idea opens up another 
door—until a vast new visual land- 
scape stands revealed. 

As you view New Ways of 
Seeing, you will find yourself making 
connections you never made before: 
seeing in I.M. Pei’s pyramid at the 
Louvre, for example, or in the dizzy- 
ing imagery of MTV the language of 
Cubism interpreted anew by the 
artists of today. Like these artists 
themselves, you will be seeing with 
new eyes 

New Ways of Seeing is now 
available at a limited-time introduc- 
tory price. As a bonus, each cassette 
includes a behind-the-scenes look 
at the making of The Museum of 
Modern Art’s towering exhibition. 
All video sales benefit the Museum 


hic Sy 


a ie 


PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES INC, 


Philip Mortis USA * Philip Morris International Inc 
Kraft General Foods + Miller Brewing Company 
Mission Viejo Company 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


ACCOUNT # 


SIGNATURE 
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News officials, in which he apologized for 
his homosexual-union comment but con- 
tended that homosexuality was a “behavior- 
al aberration. . .caused when a male is born 
with an abnormal number of female genes.” 
The magazine printed his letter and an arti- 
cle based on the telephone interview. 
Rooney denies making the statement 
about blacks. He says he was talking more 
about “class,” which applies to whites as 
well. “I’m just furious,” he says, “about the 
notion that I am a racist or a bigot.” The 


Advocate says it made no tape recording of 


the conversation. But, a spokesman says, 
“we stand by our reporter 100%, and CBS 
chose not to do so.” 

That is sadly so. Rooney's opinions may 
have been ill considered, but cBs’s hasty re- 
sponse slammed the door on sufficient re- 
gard for freedom of expression. When 60 
Minutes anchorman Mike Wallace told off- | 
color ethnic jokes during a videotaped re- 
hearsal in 1981, he was not suspended or 
even publicly censured, and the incident was 
quickly forgotten. This time, the network ap- 
parently felt that regardless of some disput- 
ed evidence and despite the commentator’s 





“I’m just furious 

about the notion 

that lama racist 
or a bigot.” 





denials, suspension was the proper course. 

The action pointed up once again the 
TV networks’ anxicty to round off the 
sharp corners of public controversy. A pro- 
fessional grouch like Rooney cannot al- 
ways restrict himself to restaurant receipts 
and faulty tools. As Fred Friendly, a for- 
mer CBS News president who is director of 
the Columbia University Seminars on Me- 
dia and Society, points out, “Andy’s paid to 
be outrageous.” Encouraged to be provoc- 
ative, Rooney could hardly avoid occasion- 
ally uttering something imprudent or of- 
fensive to a portion of his audience. But 
against such excesses must be balanced his 
intent, which was hardly to ridicule, and his 
overall record, which in Rooney's case 
goes back 41 years at CBS, 

The network seems to have weighed 
more heavily the market share that minor- 
ity groups represent. If so, the attitude 
could backfire. Suspending Rooney might 
encourage more special-interest groups to 
blow whistles at even less substantial 
slights. As for Rooney, he continues to 
produce a twice-a-week syndicated column 
and is working on a book. He will probably 
not change his offbeat tune much, “Public 
relations,” he says, “is a business that 
I'm not in.” Thank goodness. CBS is 
doing enough backpedaling for everyone 
concerned. — Reported by Leslie Whitaker/ 
New York 


























Fashion 





“But Gordon, I Want It All” 





A kicky young designer launches a colorful, sporty line 





By MARTHA DUFFY 


imes are shaky in the fashion world. 

Business is flat, department stores an 
endangered species, customers bored. 
Amid the unending cycle of sales and the 
unmapped racks that cram discount outlets, 
the industry is looking hard for what it 
calls direction. Anything goes now—minis, 
dirndls, see-throughs, slouches—but none 
of it is going very far. So the time seems 
right for a young designer with a couple of 
bright ideas and a lot of insouciant charm. 
California-born Gordon Henderson, for 
instance. 

Henderson is young (32), hand- 
some, black, with boldness and brights 
to burn. Surrounded by his newly hired 
employees, making way for the work- 
men who are adding a floor to his Sev- 
enth Avenue headquarters, he has that 
born-yesterday look. Henderson has 
been in business on his own for less than 4 
a year, but he has already won the 
Council of Fashion Designers of Amer- 
ica’s award for best new talent. What 
captivated the jaded profession- 
al eyes was the fresh colors of his 
simple, breezy separates. Bur- 
nished goldenrod, glowing cop- 
pery brown, deep plum, a palette 
of greens that goes from pale ap- 
ple to ripe olive—his hues seem 
drawn from the earth itself. 

Sound simple? It isn’t. 
Sensitivity to color subtle- _< 
ties and a sophisticated flair 
for mixing them are fairly rare even among 
the French-couture royalty. Knowing how 
to conjure a rainbow on a commercial bud- 
get is an invaluable skill. Henderson puts 
an environmental spin on his aesthetic 
sense, and while he is a leader, he is not 
alone in this. Ever the magpie, fashion has 
caught on to ecology. “Le look végétal” is 
popular in Paris, where earth colors and 
materials like fake hemp and mock plant 
stems are making news. In Henderson’s 
case, the affinity to natural colors probably 
predates environmental zeal. “I like fruit 
tones, wood, stones,” he says. “I keep 
beautiful rocks around, and I dry flowers to 
see which shades will emerge.” 

The wonder is that he can avoid cheap, 
garish dyes in an inexpensive line. In his 
current collection, prices run from $75 to 
$300 apiece, and he is about to launch a 
cheaper one called But Gordon. He got the 
idea for his label from the human traffic 
that courses through his office. “But Gor- 
don, I want something new,” he mimics. 
“But Gordon, can’t you deliver sooner? 
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But Gordon, I want it all.”” He sees the But 
Gordon line as his own Gap store, a place 
where the clothes are so cheap “I feel I can 
go in there and just buy.” If the July 
launch is successful, But Gordon could 
make $20 million over the next three 
years (the regular line is expected to do 
$12 million in two). Henderson has 


















New kids on the block: maestro Henderson with some of his vivid spring creations 


fits are never fussy. But they aren’t Calvin 
rip-offs either, partly because Henderson 
has avoided the beige-and-black neutral 
shades that dominate sportswear. 

Like many another artisan in search of 
inspiration, Henderson studies old movies. 
His last “bride” —traditionally the final out- 
fit in a fashion show—wore white silk paja- 
mas. “I wanted her to be like Audrey Hep- 
burn or Doris Day when they were 
stuck in the apartment. They looked 
so fantastic.” Now he is rummaging 

his way through the ‘50s, which, 
from the viewpoint of someone 
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Now for a rammage through the 'S0s, in search of sexy, whimsical dressing. 


been fascinated by fashion since his boy- 
hood in the San Joaquin Valley. His moth- 
er, a psychologist, bought Vogue patterns, 
and young Gordon provided emphatic, un- 
solicited opinions. Very short as a high 
school sophomore (he is now 5 ft. 11 in.), 
he took a tough adult-education course in 
tailoring in order, as he says, “to get out of 
the boys’ department.” After a halfhearted 
pass at premed studies at the University of 
California at Davis, he moved East to at- 
tend Parsons School of Design, the classic 
prep school for Seventh Avenue. 
Henderson picked up his trade as an 
assistant to Calvin Klein. “I learned every- 
thing there,” he says. “He gives you consis- 
tency, and he’s so clean and precise it’s al- 
most ridiculous. He can take a good idea 
and go on with it forever.” Klein’s influ- 
ence shows. Henderson’s nifty, sporty out- 





born in 1957, is an era of sexy, whimsical 
dressing. For fall he plans to draw on “all 
my favorite old clothes—trench coats, paja- 
mas, pea coats, letter sweaters. My bride 
will be a prom queen, maybe in a big, revers- 
ible skirt.” To get himself in the mood, he 
runs around Greenwich Village, where he 
has bought a brownstone, in his father’s old 
camel-hair topcoat. 

So will his new duds look like thrift- 
shop entries? Of course not. Henderson’s 
facility lies in translation, turning mid-cen- 
tury nostalgia into "90s gear. And he will be 
prowling Manhattan in search of his next 
muse. Or maybe exploring his personal 
Shangri-La, which he pinpoints as “some- 
where between Carmel and Big Sur. I'd fly 
in. There'd be a little sports car, a couple of 
horses, I could see that.” As he well may— 
sooner than later. a 
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Just Like in the Movies 


Sport —— 


Buster Douglas was worthy of Rocky in his stunning defeat of Tyson 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


A come-from-nowhere pug gets a shot 
at the heavyweight title. His beloved 
mother has just died; the mother of his own 
son is suffering from a severe kidney ail- 
ment. His body is depleted by penicillin 
shots and antihistamines taken for a nag- 
ging infection. And now he must step into 
the ring against a champion who has de- 
stroyed every opponent with awful preci- 
sion. The odds against an upset are so high 
that most Vegas casinos don’t even lay 
down a betting line. But our plucky hero 


surprises everyone by carrying the fight for 
the first seven rounds. Then, in the eighth, 
he is knocked down and staggers to his feet 
at the end of an agonizingly long count 
Somehow he rallies to reclaim dominance, 
and in the tenth round he crushes his foe to 
the canvas for an even longer count. Eight 
nine ten! The winner and new 
heavyweight champion of the world! 
That’s the way it went, as the lightly re- 
garded James (“Buster”) Douglas, 29, 
knocked out Mike Tyson, 23, in Tokyo last 
week, ending the champ’s four-year reign. 
The papers called it “the biggest upset in 
boxing history,” but they could just as casi- 
ly have said cinema history: a story like this 
happens only in the movies. To be exact, it 
happens only in Rocky movies. Douglas’ 
shocking victory over the previously unde- 
feated annihilator provided all the improb- 
able thrills of a Stallone fist film. And 
more. Rocky never got the benefit of a long 
count, so that his opponent could later 
complain, as Tyson did, “I knocked him 
out before he knocked me out.” Rocky 
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never had his championship belt stripped 
from him, as Douglas had, hours after the 
fight, when boxing authorities declared the 
title vacant pending a review of the Doug- 
las knockdown. 

And Rocky never ran into Don King, 
the Boss Greed of boxing promoters. King’s 
electrified hair stood on end when he real- 
ized that Tyson’s match with top contender 
Evander Holyfield, a huge payday slated for 
June, would now be a fight between two 
nonchamps. King soon came to his senses. 
He proposed a Tyson-Douglas rematch, 

| with Holyfield to meet the winner and age- 


| less challenger George Foreman lurking 
like a threat behind Holyfield. By midweek 
the boxing commissions had dropped their 
charade and acknowledged what every 
viewer knew: Douglas had won the fight. 
The underdog was the champ. 

“I don’t want them to stick me with 
Rocky,” Douglas told David Letterman. 
Still, this mild man from Columbus is stuck 
with a hero’s biography. His father Bill was 
a sparky middleweight who funneled his 
dreams into young Buster. Another inspir- 
er, Buster's manager John Johnson, helped 
steer his fighter through recent family trage- 
dies—especially the death of his mother 
Lula last month—and toward a bout with 
Tyson. Boxing savants expected it to be one 
more anonymous sacrifice to the Kong of 
sport. But Douglas had strength, stamina 
and grace. And he lacked what other Tyson 
victims have brought into the ring: fear of an 
“Iron Mike” mugging. 

Like many a great fight, this was not al- 
ways a good fight. It was not so much a 
spectacular display by the challenger as a 
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mediocre one by the champ. Tyson looked 
stolid, muzzy, otherwise engaged. He 
stood around like a fire hydrant in black 
shorts, an easy target for Douglas’ advan- 
tages of height (5!2 in.) and reach ( 12 in.) 
The champ threw few punches, and fewer 
of his lethal paradiddles—left-right-left- 
right!—that turn his victims’ heads into 
punching bags and their guts to soup. 

In the waning seconds of the eighth 
round, a Tyson uppercut with a lot of steam 
on it rang Buster's bell just before the time- 
keeper could ring his. Douglas collapsed 
and skidded on the canvas. Referee Octavio 
Meyran Sanchez glared Tyson into a far 
corner and began his count, so that Douglas 
had a few extra seconds to rise to his feet. 
He was still genuflecting at the count of 
nine, but he seemed ready to continue 

Two rounds later, Douglas returned the 


Down for the count: the challenger 
annihilates a rusty “Iron Mike” and 
rearranges the face of boxing 





punishment, and then some, to Tyson: an 
uppercut followed by a sturdy combination 
that felled the champ. Another slow count 
could not save Tyson. He rose to all fours, 
grabbed for his mouthpiece and pathetically 
placed its end between his tecth, like a dazed 
dog with an old toy. The war was over. For 
Douglas, it was time to celebrate and 
mourn. In a TV 
that he loved him. Douglas said he won the 
fight “because of my mother, God bless her 
heart.”’ And then the new undisputed heavy- 
weight champ dissolved into manly tears. 

In Columbus the citizenry prepared a 
triumph for a good fighter who knows 
how to be hard in the ring and human 
outside it. In Houston, Foreman said he 
was ready to dispatch all comers—includ 
ing Don King. And in Philadelphia, Stal- 
lone was shooting Rocky V. He must feel 
about his boxing movies the way John le 
Carré does about cold-war novels after 
the communist thaw: What do I do to top 
real life’? —With reporting by David E. Thigpen/ 
New York 
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THE GOLDEN COUPLE: A penthouse life in the sky, and everything that riches could buy—or nearly so 


Two for 
The Money 


Awash in power and glitz, Donald 
and Ivana Trump carry everything 
to excess, even their split 


By EMILY MITCHELL 


They were the golden cou- 
ple, shiny as newly minted 
Everything — they 
touched seemed to turn to 
glitz. Buildings that reached 
the clouds, a yacht that 
matched royalty’s, myriad 
businesses from casinos to 
an airline—all mirroring a 
fortune estimated to be $1.7 
billion. Donald and Ivana 
Trump scythed their way 
through New York society, a 
pair of posturing peacocks 


coins 


before an adoring press. It 
seemed there was nothing 
their money could not buy 
until last week 

When the glittering 
Trump marriage collapsed, 
the ground fairly rumbled 
beneath the streets of Man- 
hattan. To think of New 
York City’s boy builder, in- 
variably referred to as “the 
Donald” by Ivana, carrying 
on life without his Czech- 
mate and social partner was 
to imagine the city without 
without 


beggars, bagels 


cream cheese, sex without 
During their 13 
years of marriage, Donald, 
43, had acquired most of his 
wealth with Ivana, 41, loyally 
at his side. In the process he 
became a man for whom ev 
erything had to be the big- 
and then 
be gilded by his name as well 

TRUMP: the letters pro 
claimed power, gleaming on 


passion 


gest and flashiest 





the casinos and hotels, the 
tower, the shuttle, the yacht 
the helicopters; sprinkled 
over houschold and count 
inghouse like the SPORs on 
the public works of ancient 
Rome. In the world accord 
ing to Donald Trump 
more—not less—is more 
His marriage became a pag 
uppear- 


ances surpassing even the 


eant of celebrity 
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vulgarities on Lifestyles of 


the Rich and Famous. 

And so it was no great 
surprise that their dispute 
was played out like a public 
event, an oversize, grandi- 
ose and gaudy display of do- 
mestic discord. The immi- 
nent breakup between 
Donald and a “devastated” 
Ivana was first announced in 
the New York Daily News by 
the savviest, most influential 
of gossip columnists, Liz 
Smith. After his departure 
from the couple’s spectacu- 
lar three-story, 50-room 
penthouse atop Trump 
Tower, new and old friends, 
lawyers and public relations 
minions began lining up on 
one side or the other, tele- 
phones and fax machines 
primed as deadly weapons. 

Tabloids and TV seized 
on the separation like sharks 
thrown into a frenzy by the 
smell of such privileged 
blood. GIMME THE PLAZA! 
blared the New York Post, 
seeking to keep Ivana at the 
helm of the hotel Donald 
had given her to run, 1VANA 
BETTER DEAL, screamed the 
Daily News, taking up arms 
against a prenuptial agree- 
ment that would seemingly 
award her a pittance of the 
Trump holdings. Ordinary 
citizens took sides, too, div- 
vying up the Trump family 
fortune as if it were theirs to 
dispense, passing out mil- 
lions according to their sym- 
pathies. Amid all the foofa- 
raw, it may have been that 
the only ones who had not 
heard about the separation 
were their three children: 
two boys and a girl. It 
was said that when 
eight-year-old daugh- 
ter Ivanka learned the 
news in school, she 
began to cry. 

One report had 
Donald complaining 
that Ivana’s “level of 
arrogance has grown 
steadily worse in recent 
years. The bottom 
line is | don’t want 
to create anoth- 
er Leona 
Helms- 


























THE OTHER WOMAN: 


Marla supposedly found 
Donald to be “the best” 





ley.” It was an ungentle- 
manly reference to the self- 
promoting hotel queen who 
was recently sentenced to a 
four-year prison term for 
income-tax evasion, fraud 
and conspiracy. (Donald 
denied making the compari- 
son.) Other stories im- 
pugned Ivana’s managerial 
skills as president of the 
Trump-owned Plaza Hotel, 
suggesting that she was 
merely a figurehead. These 
stopped when her lawyer 
threatened to sue Donald’s | 
p.r. firm. 
On the 


other hand, 


Ivana’s partisans got in their 
shots as news accounts blos- 
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THE MAKEOVER: tvana’s new face, right, replaced the old look 


somed with rumors of Don- 
ald’s infidelities. Donald 
protested his innocence: “I 
don’t believe in cheating. 
But if I look at somebody or 
somebody looks at me, 
immediately they do Don 
Juan stories.” The most 
persistently mentioned of 
his sometime public com- 
panions, and the one about 
whom he made the most 
cautious denial (“She's a 
friend; a very, very nice 
girl”), was a peachy actress- 
model from Georgia named 
Marla Maples, 26. SIMPLY 
MARLA-VOUS a_ tabloid 
promptly said of her and 
then quoted Donald as rat- 
ing her as “better than a 10.” 
She in turn reportedly con- 
fided to friends that he had 
given her the “best sex I’ve 
ever had.” 

Strategy sessions held by 
the couple’s respective allies 

and advisers focused on 
the prenuptial agree- 
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ment. Signed shortly before 
they said I do in 1977, it has 
been updated three times, 
most recently two years ago. 
At present it would grant 
Ivana only a small portion 
from the Trump treasury: 
$20 million and their 47- 
room Greenwich, Conn., 
mansion, which is worth 
about $10 million. Matrimo- 
nial lawyers cautioned that 
such an agreement is close 
to being ironclad. It was ru- 
mored that she was asking 
for more, and one story had 
her demanding that Donald 
hand over $150 million, the 
Plaza and the Boeing 727 
jet. Not at all, said Ivana's 
spokesman John Scanlon. 
She wants “nothing more 
than a fair and equitable 
share.” What she would 
really like, she has confessed 
to intimates, is a reconcilia- 
tion with the Donald. 
Sudden as the separation 
seemed, whispers of 
trouble in Trumpara- 
dise had been heard 
for at least two years. 
In the fashionable 
circles frequented by 
the Trumps, a wife 
often tolerates ex- 
cursions off the 
marital preserve, 
keeping her man 
on a long tether 
while she main- 
\ tains an unas- 
sailable place as 
wife-in-resi- 
dence. But 
\\ Donald ap- 


ger | parently 
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snapped his leash after meet- 
ing Maples. 

A bit player in two films 
(The Secret of My Success and 
Maximum Overdrive), Ma- 
ples has posed for ads and 
other promotional cam- 
paigns. After she met Don- 
ald, the two allegedly wor- 
shiped each other “fairly 
regularly” at Sunday services 
in Fifth Avenue’s Marble 
Collegiate Church, the site of 
Donald's marriage to Ivana. 
Last year Maples was ru- 
mored to have been installed 
for two months in the pricey 
St. Moritz Hotel, less than 
half a dozen blocks from the 
Tower. (Maples’ publicist 
says he booked his client into 
the hotel himself for a com- 
mercial.) By some accounts, 
Marla and Ivana, who is said 
to have called her rival 
“Moolah” (asin money), had 
an impromptu summit con- 
frontation at an Aspen, 
Colo., restaurant around 
Christmastime. In one ver- 
sion, Marla asked, “Are you 
in love with your husband? 
Because I am.” The two 
Trumps were later seen pub- 
licly arguing in Aspen. 

As Donald's attention 
wandered, say friends, Ivana 
went to great lengths to com- 
pete with the beautiful (and 
younger) women who con- 
stantly crossed his path. She 
endured several rounds of 
plastic surgery last year to 
smooth her face, enhance her 
lips and improve her cleav- 
age. She replaced the hard- 
ened movie-queen makeup 
and lacquered hairstyle with 
a softer, more youthful look. 
The stakes were high: quite 


THE YACHT: The days of smooth sailing are over 








apart from her feelings for 
her husband, she loved being 
Mrs. Donald Trump. 

An avid skier from 
Czechoslovakia, Ivana was 
modeling in Montreal when 
she met Donald. “She had 
done things in a half-baked 
way,” says an observer. 
“Ivana was never a top skier, 
a top model. She always 
wanted to be really good at 
something.” 

It was a mixed marriage: 
pleasure was combined with 
business. Aglitter in sequins, 
Ivana smiled through charity 





benefits and banquets, add- 
ing a veneer of glamour for 
her up-from-the-boroughs 
husband. Even more to her 
liking, Donald made her 
ceo of Trump’s Castle Ho- 
tel and Casino in Atlantic 
City, where she presided 
over a staff of 4,000 with al- 
ternating infusions of charm 
and callousness. She adopt- 
ed the Ronald Reagan style 
of management, dismissing 
details that were boring or 
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THE HOUSE: Is the home in a fair share? 


too complicated. However, 
in Trump: The Art of the 
Deal, Donald lauded her as 
being “incredibly good at 
anything she’s ever done, a 
natural manager.” 

But what Donald gives, 
he can also take away. He 
removed her from the At- 
lantic City post in 1988, soft- 
ening the blow by putting 
her in charge of the Plaza. 
Her fee, he joked, would be 
$1 a year and “all the dresses 
she wants.” She has con- 
ceived of no less a goal than 
transforming the fading Pla- 


za into, as she has said, “the 
world’s greatest hotel.” 
Having acquired her hus- 
band’s name, she had taken 
on his hyperbole as well. 

In an interview last 
week, Donald maintained 
again that Ivana had done “a 
good job” at the Plaza. And 
if she wants to stay on, he 
said, “it’s something that I 
think I would honor. She 
likes running the hotel. It 
gives her something to do.” 








Donald has wasted no tears 
over the breakup, but he did 
his best to Trump up a wist- 
ful attitude: “We just grew 
apart. I think Ivana is a fabu- 
lous woman, but sometimes 
people change and go on 
different paths.” With Don- 
ald, of course, a deal is a deal 
is a deal. He insisted that the 
prenuptial contract is “a sa- 
cred document,” an agree- 
ment that is “bound in 
stone.” But, should he 
choose to be generous and 
“go a step further because I 
happen to love Ivana, that’s 
a decision that I will make.” 
In fact, there were reports 
that he was considering a 
settlement of $100 million. 

Rich or poor, an aban- 
doned wife usually has little 
trouble gaining sympathy. 
Donald’s mother, two sisters 
and sister-in-law joined Bar- 
bara Walters and, of course, 
Liz Smith to rally around the 
tearful Ivana last week, 
toasting her at a previously 
planned birthday party in a 
chichi Manhattan restau- 
rant. Ivana’s spirits were 
further brightened by the ar- 
rival of a celebratory cake, 
compliments of onetime bil- 
lionaire Adnan Khashoggi. 
For a time, Ivana can count 
on the support of her society 
sisters, who will clasp her to 
their bony bosoms. But un- 
less there is a private settle- 
ment or reconciliation, the 
court will have the last word 
about the division of spoils. 
Until then, welcome to the 
noisiest, gaudiest show in 
town—Trump: the Divorce. 

—Reported by Wendy Cole/ 
New York 
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FOR EVERYONE 
TRYING TO COMPETE 
WITH CHRYSLER 
BUILT MINIVANS, 


BAD NEWS COMES 
IN THREES. 
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Cinema 


Manhood and the Power of Glory 


By LANCE MORROW 


he movie Glory is, as the historian James M. McPherson 

has written, the most powerful and historically accurate 
film ever made about the American Civil War. But Glory, 
which tells the story of one of the war's first black regiments, 
has deeper meaning. The movie addresses the most profound 
theme of race in America in 1990. Glory is about black man- 
hood and responsibility. 

The worst problems of the black underclass today —young 
black men murdering other young black men: young black 
males fathering children of females who are virtually children 
themselves; young blacks lost to crack and heroin—all con- 
nect directly to black manhood and responsibility. 

Perhaps Marion Barry, Washington's 
mayor, and Benjamin Hooks, executive 
director of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, should celebrate Black 
History Month by watching 
Glory. When Barry was arrest- 
ed for cocaine possession last 
month, Hooks’ niost visible 
reaction was that the mayor 
had been the victim of a plot 
by law enforcement to perse- 
cute black clected officials. 
Presumably, the mayor of the 
nation’s capital (not exactly an 
unemployed ghetto youth, but, 
absurdly, a role model for unem- 
ployed ghetto youths) is not responsi- 
ble for being in a hotel room with a fash- 
ion model, smoking crack. A white 
conspiracy must have put a pistol to his head and 
made him do it. Hooks’ reaction harmonized with something 
the late Whitney Young said 23 years ago. Young, then the 
head of the Urban League, told white leaders, “You've got to 
give us Some victories.” But if a victory is “ itis nota 
victory. It is a dole. 

The freemen and runaway slaves of the 54th Massachu- 
setts Infantry regiment were not given anything in 1863: cer- 
tainly not victory. The blacks of the 54th were actual men who 
died actual deaths in a redemptive violence that they sought. 
The lesson that Glory teaches—and it is finding an audience — 
is this: it was not the Great White Paternalist alone who treed 
the slaves and made them American citizens. 
blacks who freed themselves. These were the blacks who en- 
listed, trained, suffered, endured condescension and insult, 
disciplined themselves, fought for the right to fight and the op- 
portunity to die in the pursuit of their freedom and manhood 

On July 18, 1863, the blacks of the 54th Massachusetts led 
a virtually suicidal assault upon Fort Wagner, a massive Con- 
federate carthwork guarding the approach to Charleston, 
S.C., harbor. At a Critical moment in Glory’y version of the at- 
tack, Trip, the runaway slave-soldier played by Denzel Wash- 
ington, scizes the American flag and runs forward with it to his 
death. His death says this: “I did not want your white man’s 
flag; earlier I refused the *honor’ of carrying it. But Ewill do it 
now, dying with other black men, because, understand me, we 
are citizens, we are Americans, not white Americans, but 


given,” 


It was also 
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black Americans .. . but Americans!” In that historical proto- 
moment, at the instant of death, blacks become, incontrovert- 
ibly, Americans. They won it. It was—is—theirs. 

Every generation forges its own conscience, Glory reat- 
firms an older, persistent moral theme in the black community 
that in the past 25 years seemed to go out of fashion, at least at 
the leadership level of the civil rights movement: self-determi- 
nation, responsibility. This sterner theme, developed well be- 
fore emancipation and repeated by Frederick Douglass, 
Booker T. Washington, Martin Luther King Jr. and genera- 
tion after gencration of struggling black fathers and mothers, 
instructed: the antidote to racism is excellence 

But after the Great Society, the emphasis on dignity, 

struggle and pride in accomplishment was re- 
placed in the rhetoric of some black leaders 
by a toxic seepage of self-pity, of the vic- 
tim theme. Passivity, grievance and 
denial became the psychic ortho- 
doxy. The culture of victimiza- 
tion came to replicate in an ce- 
ric way the configurations of 
slave days—the Government 
functioning us benevolent 
slave master, dispenser of 
all things. Many blacks were 
trapped in ghettos as surely 
and hopelessly as slaves on 
plantations. Perhaps civil 
rights organizations, designed 
to battle discrimination and 
hardening over the years into in- 
stitutional mind-sets, could not ad- 
just to new realities and needs after the 
structure of Jim Crow had been torn down 
At worst, the Great Society turned the leaders 
into petitioners, even while thousands upon thousands of 
working-class blacks toiled in the hardest, dirtiest jobs rather 
than accept welfare. 

Those who suggest that the solution to black problems lies 
in the minds and wills of blacks are always accused of blaming 
the victims. But that is a futile line. Forget blame. Presumably, 
black America long since abandoned the delusion (if it ever 
harbored it) that white America was going to ride to its rescue, 
The only authentic black fulfillment will be achieved by blacks. 

Jesse Jackson is one black leader who over the years has 
consistently preached self-help. Now he warns, “Our failure to 
become introspective and responsible takes away our moral 
authority.” Nelson Mandela worked the same vein last week: 
“All students must return to school and learn.” The lesson of 
Glory, proceeding out of black history, is that blacks are not 
powerless in the face of racism or poverty. The battles fought 
and won by earlier generations of blacks were immensely 
more difficult than those that face most blacks today. 

Once, in 1961. Martin Luther King Jr. told some 
black college students about the Aristotelian bigot. This 
bigot, said King, constructed a syllogism: All men are made 
in the image of God: God, as everyone knows. is nota Negro; 
therefore. the Negro is not a man. The black soldiers of 
the 54th Massachusetts, and 180.000 other blacks who served 
in the Civil War, took that syllogism and burned it to 
ashes. a 
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Chrysler Ten and Country 


OUR MINIVANS JUST OUTSOLD 
EVERY OTHER VEHICLE IN AMERICA. 


This January was quite a month for the world’s 
leading family of minivans. 

To begin with, our three minivans, Dodge 
Caravan, Plymouth Voyager and Chrysler Town 
and Country outsold every other vehicle in 
America. Cars or trucks. Imports or domestics. 

Over 60,000 minivans sold in a single month. 
What’s more, we sold our two-millionth minivan, 
making Chrysler-built minivans the most success- 
ful in history. Outselling all the others combined. 


t Satisfaction with 





Maybe the key reasons for that leadership 
are a couple of things we deliver best: product 
quality and dealer service. For the third yearina 
vow, Voyager and Caravan ranked highest in owner 
satisfaction of any domestic minivans? 

Of course, with 60,000 new owners in the last 
month alone, all of this good news is probably trav- 
eling a lot faster than our competition would like. 
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Music 


Tears and Triumph in Moscow 


After 16 years of exile, Rostropovich goes home again 


he first thing Mstislav Rostropo- 

vich did in Moscow last week was 
go to Novodevichy Cemetery. “To 
make my tears for my dearest 
friends,” as he told one interviewer. 
The great cellist laid flowers on the 
grave of Dmitri Shostakovich, who 
once taught him composition (Ro- 
stropovich quit the Moscow Conser- 
vatory when Shostakovich was dis 
missed for having offended Stalin’s 
sensibilities). He laid more at the 
graves of Sergei Prokofiev, David Ois- 
trakh and Emil Gilels. The next day, 
at another cemetery, he paid his re- 
spects to his mother Sofia and to An 
drei Sakharov, whom he called “the 
greatest man of the 20th century 

After 16 years of exile, Rostropo- 
vich had returned to his native land 
to give concerts, but more signifi- 
cantly to begin healing political and 
personal wounds. The homecoming, 
said his wife, soprano Galina Vish- 
nevskaya, a former star of the Bol- 
shoi Theater, “was very emotional 

“The Soviet Union we left was an 
island of lies,” Rostropovich said at a 
crowded press conference. “Now my 
country is cleansing itself of these 
lies. Wonderful words of freedom are 
being spoken. I look forward to the 
day when these words become a real- 
ity. Then we may live again in our 
country. We pray to God that the 
changes can happen here without 
bloodshed, that the people will find 
their way. When people are happy, 
when they have enough food, then they will 
want nothing but music and joy 

Music and joy have always been 
‘Slava” Rostropovich’s great goals, but he 
is also remarkable for his repeated refusals 
to bow down before the Kremlin. When 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn came under fire 
for his books on the Soviet Gulag, Rostro 
povich took him into his house. He also 
wrote a letter attacking the censors who 
banned Solzhenitsyn's work 
after I wrote that letter,” Rostropovich re 
calls, “Galina did not sleep but cried. She 
told me, ‘You have the right to destroy 
yourself, but what right do you have to de- 
stroy my life and the lives of your daugh- 
ters?’ But after 48 hours, Galina tells me, 
Without this letter, you will not be able to 
continue living.” We agreed to send it. | 
said, “They can’t break us.’ But she was 
ight. She said they would break us, and 
they did. Totally 

At first the couple were banned from 
traveling abroad and from performing in 


For 48 hours 





From 





Acknowledging the cheers after Stars and Stripes Forever 


an island of lies” to “wonderful words of freedom.’ 


large cities. But then Senator Edward Ken 
nedy asked Leonid Brezhnev to let them 
go to the U.S., and they soon got passports 
“For me, at 47, life ended,” Rostropovich 
says. “I was born anew on May 26, 1974 
There was no continuity. I was truly like a 
newborn. I couldn't speak the language of 
the place I was in. I had no place to live. | 
had no real friends.” 

Invited to take charge of the National 
Symphony Orchestra in Washington, Ro- 
stropovich began to build a new career 
“This experience has made me emotional- 
ly twice as rich,” he says. “I found a great 
deal more in music than | did when I lived 
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“We pray to God 
that the changes can 
happen here without 
bloodshed, that the people 
will find their way.” 
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in the Soviet Union. I re-examined every- 
thing, and I could sce everything more viv- 
idly. All composers, even Beethoven, came 
to mean more.” 

When the Soviets invited the National 
Symphony to make its first visit to 
Moscow, they were also inviting 
conductor whom they had stripped of 
his citizenship in 1978 for “unpatriot- 
ic activity.” So the Supreme Soviet 
last month voted to restore that citi- 
zenship. Rostropovich considered 
delaying his return until Solzhenitsyn 
was similarly exonerated. When he 
recently visited Solzhenitsyn in Cav- 
endish, Vt., the novelist said he 
would not return until all his books 
were available in the Soviet Union 
Even Rostropovich cannot consider 
a permanent return yet. He has con- 
cert commitments for at least two 
years, and also two American grand- 
children, “so my first goal will be to 
go back on occasion and to help start 
building bridges.” 

The Moscow Conservatory’s yel- 
low-and-white Great Hall was 
packed with notables, ranging from 
Raisa Gorbachev to Yevgeny Yevtu- 
shenko, when Rostropovich came 
striding out on stage, threw kisses in 
all directions and then raised his 
arms to begin. He had chosen a pro 
gram full of sad messages: first Sam 
uel Barber’s clegiac Adagio for 
Strings; then Tchaikovsky's ‘“Pathéti 
que” Symphony, which Rostropovich 
had performed at his last Moscow 
concert 16 years ago; then Shostako 
vich’s anguished Fifth Symphony, 
written at the height of Stalin’s 
purges in 1937. (In three subsequent 
concerts, two of them in Leningrad 
Rostropovich would also perform 

the Prokofiev Fifth Symphony, the Dvorak 
Cello Concerto and Stephen Albert's River 
ing Waters.) 

He conducted very much in what 
Washingtonians know as the Rostropovich 
style: wild flailing of the arms, much toss 
ing of the silvery head, impassioned ap 
peals for more emotion. The audience re- 
sponded with a standing ovation, rhythmic 
clapping, showers of carnations. For his 
fourth encore, Rostropovich burst out with 
a rousing salute to his new homeland, John 
Philip Sousa’s red, white and blue chest- 
nut, Stars and Stripes Forever, The audi- 
ence—including Raisa Gorbachev—gave 
one last standing ovation. At a reception 
afterward at the U.S. Ambassador's resi- 
dence, Rostropovich greeted friends with 
kisses and bear hugs and vodka toasts 
Asked how he had chosen Stars and Stripes 
Forever, he grinned and said, “From the 
heart.” — By Otto Friedrich. Reported by 

Ann Blackman/Moscow and Barry Hillenbrand/ 
Tokyo 
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Caution: Black Hole Ahead 


LONDON FIELDS by Martin Amis; Harmony; 470 pages; $19.95 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


eaders of Martin Amis’ earlier fic- 

tions—notably Success, Money: A Sui- 
cide Note and Einstein's Monsters—will 
find that he outdoes himself in London 
Fields. It could even be said he sometimes 
undoes himself, with his verbal brilliance 
and command of literary technique. No 
matter. As an uninhibited high-energy per- 
formance, as a bold conception of a world 
tumbling toward a loveless void, this Brit- 
ish best seller is destined for a large and di- 
vided readership in the U.S. 

Like Tom Wolfe’s The Bonfire of the 
Vanities, London Fields should excite the 
love-it-or-heave-it reflex. Those whose 
sensibilities were tousled by Wolfe’s rough 
treatment of New York City will be put off 
by Amis’ pitch-black satire about the other 
Sagging capital of the English-speaking 
world. But those who found Bonfire’s in- 
cendiary social commentary amusingly ac- 
curate should spontaneously combust over 
Amis’ latest export. 


“| like noisy books,” says Martin Amis. His own are con- 
sidered explosive in England, where the traditional liter- 
ary tone is quieter and gentler. Not that the Brits lack for 
satirists. Amis, 40, is in the line of Swift, Waugh and his 
own father Kingsley. The American influences include 
symphonic novelists like Saul Bellow. Amis read Tom 
Wolfe's The Bonfire of the Vanities and found it “worry- 
ingly good.” He judges Wolfe the more efficient plotter, 
but, he adds, “I was quite relieved that the book went off 
in the last quarter.” Amis, who spent five years on London 
Fields, plans to write a novel soon about literary envy. 











First, however, there are a few compli- 
cations to sort out. On top of proving once 
again that he is one of the most gifted nov- 
elists of his generation, Amis demonstrates 
that he is also among the cleverest. He 
writes about a writer who is writing a mur- 
der story about a crime that has not yet 
happened but is being staged by the victim. 
The designation is used advisedly. Nicola 
Six may get her head bashed in at the end 
of the book, yet she remains a good candi- 
date for the most willful and neutering fe- 
male ever devised by the pen of man. 

More to the point, Nicola is an elaborate 
composition of male sexual fantasies and 
fears. In the days of traditional humanist 
metaphors, she would have been likened to 
a siren or destructive goddess, Fast-forward- 
ing to the quantum age, Amis associates Ms. 
Six with—yes, folks—a black hole. 

Like his father, novelist Kingsley Amis, 
the author courts the charge of misogyny. 
Modified misanthropy would be closer to 
the mark. Almost anything on two legs is 
fair game for the Amis blitz. Keith Talent 
reads like a composite of 
every cheating, pub-crawl- 
ing lout that Amis has ever 
met, which is probably 
quite a few. A typical Tal- 
ent day includes waking 
with a hangover, a round of 
serial adulteries and petty 
larcenies, then hours of 
whetting his dart skills at 
the Black Cross. A typical 
business transaction in- 
cludes stealing a shipment 
of perfume and, when find- 
ing out that it is mostly wa- 
ter, unloading the stuff on a 
store owner who pays him 
with counterfeit bills. Tal- 
ent then uses the forgeries 
to buy vodka that turns out 
to be the nonperfume he 
stole in the morning. 

Talent's foil, Guy Clinch, 
is a British Sherman Mc- 
Coy, the Wall Street fall guy 
of The Bonfire of the Vani- 
ties. “He had a tremendous 
amount of money, excel- 
lent health, handsomeness, 
height, a capriciously origi- 
nal mind; and he was life- 
less,” writes Amis of Clinch. 
Samson Young, the narra- 
tor and American scribbler 
who thinks he is writing 
Amis’ novel, represents cul- 
tural lowlife. “A little media 
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talk and Manhattan networking soon 
schmoozed her into shape” is his oily take 
on subduing Guy’s wife Hope. 

Names are funny in London Fields: baby 
Marmaduke, sister-in-law Lizzyboo and a 
housemaid known as Auxiliadora. Hope, of 
course, is precisely what London Fields is 
not about. Despite his dead-on dialogue 
and purgative humor, Amis has righteous 
blood in his eye. Talent, Six and Clinch are 
signs of our times, of “mass disorientation 
and anxiety,” of “mortifying squalor” and 
“impenetrable mendacity.” Talent is mon- 
strously indifferent, Six (pronounced sex by 
the Black Cross regulars) is devoid of pas- 
sion, and Clinch has no grip on reality. 

In a prefatory note, Amis says he toyed 
with the idea of calling his book The 
Murderee. The coinage describes the dark 
lady of the novel, whose self-arranged an- 
nihilation strongly suggests one of the au- 
thor’s recurrent themes: the nuclear and 
toxic capacities of industrial nations to de- 
stroy life on earth. “Hard to love, when 
you're bracing yourself for impact” is the 
succinct way the narrator of London Fields 
puts this modern predicament. But not 
hard to laugh when slouching toward the 
millennium with Amis. 2 


Murdochisms 


THE MESSAGE TO THE PLANET 
by Iris Murdoch 


Viking; 563 pages; $22.95 
ovels by Dame Iris Murdoch are 


N about as sturdy and reliable as a well- 
made trench coat. The reader can count on 
several things from these lengthy dissec- 
tions of the British intelligentsia, and 
the new installment, her 24th, is no excep- 
tion. One can be sure, for instance, that 
demon lust and his faithful servant, self- 
deception, will make fools of the witty, wise 
and powerful. There will probably be a 
maddeningly masochistic woman and a 
childish, manipulative man. A young per- 
son, usually a girl, will act as an unsparing 
force of nature. 

By now, too, the author’s mannerisms 
are like old pals. One staple is stretches of 
unanchored dialogue so protracted that 
one has to go back and count off who is 
speaking. Another is italics. A simple sen- 
tence like “If only Marcus could start writ- 
ing, then everything would move” would 
not appear to need emphasis, but Mur- 
doch’s fans play along, as if she were some- 
how reading the story aloud. 

The same applies to the liberal use of 
quotation marks, which run through the 
books like tiny underscoring arrows. The 
Message to the Planet is overly fond of this 
intrusive nudging. Here is the latest Mur- 
doch female masochist in full lament: 
“Franca contained in her breast a storm of 
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anguish and violence so terrible that she 
had at times, when she was alone and 
longing to ‘break down,’ to clutch her 
breast.” Terrible, for that matter, is a 
favorite word. So are appalling, awful, 
horrible, dreadful and all forms of the 
word dark. “These dreadful ideas, hor- 
rors from the past now poised to darken 
the future” is typical of Dame Iris at her 
most overwrought. 

It is easy, far too easy, to poke fun at 
these idiosyncrasies. What Murdoch can 
do surpassingly 
well is move a 
> Narrative. Once 
caught in her grip, 
| the reader flies 
H through myriad 
= complications, sig- 
nal switches and 
genuine surprises. 
The Message to the 
Planet is not her 
strongest book. It 
chronicles the de- 
cline of Marcus Vallar, a charismatic 
man who may have mysterious healing 
powers. But the central figure is a tire- 
some young don, Alfred Ludens, who is 
preoccupied with genius—he is writing a 
book about Leonardo—and obsessed by 
Vallar. The subplot involves a pigheaded 
painter and his attempts to maintain a 
particularly grotesque ménage a trois. 
There is some wit here; the book could 
in fact be viewed as a send-up of Doris 
Lessing’s more apocalyptic fictional ef- 
forts. But in Murdoch’s best work, the 
characters have more zip than these do. 
On to Novel 25. —By Martha Duffy 


Funny Money 


ATENURED PROFESSOR 

by John Kenneth Galbraith 
Houghton Mifflin 

197 pages; $19.95 








After 24 novels 








ll economists are writers of humorous 

fiction, as our national-budget fanta- 
sies attest, but John Kenneth Galbraith’s 
droll, mannered novels are funny on pur- 
pose. In his first, The McLandress Dimen- 
sion (1963), the Harvard professor intro- 
duced a concept that measured the time— 
often a matter of milliseconds—that public 
figures spend thinking of matters unrelated 
to themselves. The new novel, his third, ex- 
plores the equally valuable 1A, or Index of 
Irrational Expectations, a quantification of 
the collective wrongheadedness of the stock 
market. Harvard technocrat Montgomery 
Marvin, known for his seminal study of re- 
frigerator pricing, invents 1RAT and be- 
comes exceedingly rich. He thus affronts the 
self-satisfied Cambridge community, where 
“no one has ever been known to repeat 
what he or she has heard at a party, only 
what he or she has said.” This is the manda- 


rin author’s slyest satire yet. . 
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Troubled Times for Tenure 





Courts, states and universities question an entrenched institution 


hould a university have the right to get 

rid of a “grossly incompetent” teach- 
er? Should a professor whose classroom 
performance does students a “disservice” 
be sent packing? Outside the ivory tower, 
few people would say no. But when the 
University of California, Berkeley, last 
year became the first school to draft rules 
for firing tenured teachers, some charged 
that this amounted to an assault on their 
intellectual freedom. “You'll never go 
broke overestimating how sensitive the 
tenure issue is to faculty,” says Richard 
Chait, director of the National Center for 
Post-Secondary Governance and Finance 
at the University of Maryland. “It’s like 
abortion or flag burning in another walk of 
life.” 

Berkeley's action is only one sign that 
the once sacrosanct institution is vulnera- 
ble these days. Last month, in a 9-to-0 de- 
cision, the U.S. Supreme Court declared 
that a university could not refuse to open 
its tenure files to federal investigators 
when challenged on the grounds of race 
or sex discrimination. Meanwhile, some 
universities and politicians are question- 
ing the whole notion of tenure, which at 
some schools can mean permanent em- 
ployment after as little as three years on 
the job. A 1987 survey by the Department 
of Education found that during the pre- 
ceding three years, 93% of U.S. colleges 
and universities had taken some action 
that “may have had the effect of reducing 
the proportion of faculty members on ten- 
ure.” Arkansas legislators last year re- 
quired all state campuses to review ten- 
ured teachers annually, partly to decide 
whether to retain them. Says Mike Gaul- 
din, spokesman for Governor Bill Clin- 
ton: “This is how we're going to make sure 
our money is well spent.” 

What was once considered a lifetime 
job is no longer such a sure thing. Dismiss- 
als of faculty “for cause”—ranging from 
sexual harassment and misappropriation 
to sheer ineptitude — have risen from virtu- 
ally zero in the ’60s and ’70s to about a doz- 
en a year. For the first time in its 123-year 
history, for example, the University of 
Kansas is trying to fire a tenured teacher, 
anthropology Professor Dorothy Willner, 
62, who is accused of failing to carry out 
her “academic responsibilities” and of be- 
having abusively toward her colleagues 
and superiors. Says Willner, who denied all 
the charges in 120 hours of hearings last 
fall: “Even if the allegations were true, I do 
not believe they would be grounds for dis- 
missal of a tenured professor who is an ac- 


tive and recognized scholar.” 
4 Fees 








Part of the reason for the current ten- 
ure debate is the 1986 federal law that 
eliminates mandatory retirement at age 70. 
The prospect of elderly—and high-sala- 
ried—professors hanging on until they 
drop at the lectern has some cost-con- 
scious administrators worried. “With the 
uncapping of retirement, tenure becomes a 
guarantee of lifetime work,” says James 
Vinson, president of the University of Ev- 
ansville in Indiana. Many schools have be- 
gun to nudge older professors out the door 
with a variety of enticements. Johns Hop- 
kins University decided three years ago to 
increase the basic pension payments of de- 
parting 65-year-olds by 20% to 30% —a bo- 
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University of Kansas Professor Willner 
Dismissals “for cause” are on the rise. 





nus that shrinks the longer they stay. Beloit 
College in Wisconsin has a program that 
eases professors into retirement while 
younger colleagues, with whom they are 
paired as mentors, are phased into full- 
time teaching positions. 

Though tenure is most often defended 
in the name of “academic freedom,” says 
Chait, its advocates are really trying to pro- 
tect “economic security.” What may pre- 
serve the system in the short term, howev- 
er, is simple demographics. According to a 
study released last fall by the Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation, there will be only 
eight candidates for every ten teaching po- 
sitions in the arts and sciences during the 
decade starting in 1997. That could create 
a seller's market in which a dwindling pool 
of qualified professors may be able to hold 
out for higher salaries—and firmer tenure 
guarantees. —By Priscilla Painton. With report- 
ing by Susan Tifft/New York 
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Essay 


Charles Krauthammer 


Judging Israel 


J ews are news. It is an axiom of journalism. An indispens- 
able axiom, too, because it is otherwise impossible to ex- 
plain why the deeds and misdeeds of dot-on-the-map Israel 
get an absurdly disproportionate amount of news coverage 
around the world. If you are trying to guess how much cover- 
age any Middle East event received, and you are permitted 
but one question, the best question you can ask about the 
event is: Were there any Jews in the vicinity? The paradigmat- 
ic case is the page in the International Herald Tribune that de- 
voted seven of its eight columns to the Palestinian uprising. 
Among the headlines: “Israeli Soldier Shot to Death; Pales- 
tinian Toll Rises to 96.” The eighth column carried a report 
that 5,000 Kurds died in an Iraqi gas attack, 

Whatever the reason, it is a fact that the world is far more 
interested in what happens to Jews than to Kurds. It is perfect- 
ly legitimate, therefore, for journalists 
to give the former more play. But that 
makes it all the more incumbent to be 
fair in deciding how to play it. 

How should Israel be judged? Spe- 
cifically: Should Israel be judged by the 
moral standards of its neighborhood or 
by the standards of the West? 

The answer, unequivocally, is: the 
standards of the West. But the issue is 
far more complicated than it appears. 

The first complication is that al- 
though the neighborhood standard 
ought not to be Israel's, it cannot be ig- 
nored when judging Isracl. Why? It is 
plain that compared with the way its 
neighbors treat protest, prisoners and 
opposition in general, Israel is a beacon 
of human rights, The salient words are 
Hama, the town where Syria dealt with 
an Islamic uprising by killing perhaps 
20,000 people in two weeks and then paving the dead over; 
and Black September (1970), during which enlightened Jor- 
dan dealt with its Palestinian intifadeh by killing at least 2,500 
Palestinians in ten days, a toll that the Israeli intifadeh would 
need ten years to match. 

Any moral judgment must take into account the alterna- 
tive. Israel cannot stand alone, and if it is abandoned by its 
friends for not meeting Western standards of morality, it will 
die. What will replace it? The neighbors: Syria, Jordan, the 
p.L.O., Hamas, Islamic Jihad, Ahmed Jabril, Abu Nidal (if he is 
still around) or some combination of these—an outcome that 
will induce acute nostalgia for Israel’s human-rights record. 

Any moral judgment that refuses to consider the alterna- 
tive is merely irresponsible. That is why Israel’s moral neigh- 
borhood is important. It is not just the neighborhood, it is the 
alternative and, if Israel perishes, the future. It is morally ab- 
surd, therefore, to reject Israel for failing to meet Western 
standards of human rights when the consequence of that re- 
jection is to consign the region to neighbors with considerably 
less regard for human rights. 

Nevertheless, Israel cannot be judged by the moral stan- 
dards of the neighborhood. It is part of the West. It bases 
much of its appeal to Western support on shared values, 
among which is a respect for human rights. The standard for 
Israel must be Western standards. 





But what exactly does “Western standards” mean? Here 
we come to complication No. 2. There is not a single Western 
standard, there are two: what we demand of Western coun- 
tries at peace and what we demand of Western countries at 
war. It strains not just fairness but also logic to ask Israel, 
which has known only war for its 40 years’ existence, to act like 
a Western country at peace. 

The only fair standard is this one: How have the Western de- 
mocracies reacted in similar conditions of war, crisis and insur- 
rection? The morally relevant comparison is not with an Ameri- 
can police force reacting to violent riots, say, in downtown 
Detroit. (Though even by this standard—the standard of Ameri- 
ca’s response to the urban riots of the ‘60s—Israel’s handling of 
the intifadeh has been measured.) The relevant comparison is 
with Western democracies at war: to, say, the U.S, during the 
Civil War, the British in Mandatory Pal- 
estine, the French in Algeria. 

Last fall Anthony Lewis excoriated 
Israel for putting down a tax revolt in 
the town of Beit Sahour. He wrote: 
“Suppose the people of some small 
American town decided to protest Fed- 
eral Government policy by withholding 
their taxes. The Government respond- 
ed by sending in the Army... Unthink- 
able? Of course it is in this country. But 
it is happening in another. . . Israel.” 

Middle East scholar Clinton Bailey 
tried to point out just how false this 
analogy is. Protesting Federal Govern- 
ment policy? The West Bank is not Sel- 
ma. Palestinians are not demanding ser- 
vice at the lunch counter. They demand 
a flag and an army. This is insurrection 
for independence. They are part of a 
movement whose covenant explicitly 
declares its mission to be the abolition of the state of Israel. 

Bailey tried manfully for the better analogy. It required 
him to posit 1) a pre-glasnost Soviet Union, 2) a communist 
Mexico demanding the return of “occupied Mexican” territo- 
ry lost in the Mexican War (Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada and California) and 3) insurrection by former 
Mexicans living in these territories demanding secession from 
the Union. Then imagine, Bailey continued, that the insurrec- 
tionists, supported and financed by Mexico and other commu- 
nist states in Latin America, obstruct communications; attack 
civilians and police with stones and fire bombs; kill former 
Mexicans holding U.S. Government jobs (“collaborators”); 
and then begin a tax revolt. Now you have the correct analogy. 
Would the U.S., like Israel, then send in the Army? Of course. 

But even this analogy falls flat because it is simply impossi- 
ble to imagine an America in a position of conflict and vulner- 
ability analogous to Israel's. Milan Kundera once defined a 
small nation as “one whose very existence may be put in ques- 
tion at any moment; a small nation can disappear and knows 
it.” Czechoslovakia is a small nation. Judea was. Israel is. The 
USS. is not. 

It is quite impossible to draw an analogy between a small 
nation and a secure superpower. America’s condition is so 
radically different, so far from the brink. Yet when Western 
countries have been in conditions approximating Israel's, 
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when they have faced comparable rebellions, they have acted 
not very differently. 

We do not even have to go back to Lincoln’s Civil War sus- 
pension of habeas corpus, let alone Sherman’s march through 
Georgia. Consider that during the last Palestinian intifadeh, the 
Arab Revolt of 1936-39, the British were in charge of Palestine. 
They put down the revolt “without mercy, without qualms,” 
writes Middle East scholar Fouad Ajami. Entire villages were 
razed. More than 3,000 Palestinians were killed. In 1939 alone, 
the British hanged 109. (Israel has no death penalty.) 

French conduct during the Algerian war was noted for its in- 
discriminate violence and systematic use of torture. In compari- 
son, Israeli behavior has been positively restrained. And yet Isra- 
el faces a far greater threat. All the Algerians wanted, after all, 
was independence. They were not threatening the extinction of 
France. If Israel had the same assurance as France that its exis- 
tence was in no way threatened by its enemies, the whole Arab- 
Israeli conflict could have been resolved decades ago. 

Or consider more contemporary democracies. A year ago, 
when rioting broke out in Venezuela over government- 
imposed price increases, more than 300 were killed in less than 
one week. In 1984 the army of democratic India attacked rebel- 
lious Sikhs in the Golden Temple, killing 
300 in one day. And yet these democra- 
cies were not remotely as threatened as 
Israel, Venezuela was threatened with 
disorder; India, at worst, with secession. 
The Sikhs have never pledged them- 
selves to throw India into the sea. 

“Israel,” opined the Economist, 
“cannot in fairness test itself against a 
standard set by China and Algeria while 
still claiming to be part of the West.” 
This argument, heard all the time, is a 
phony. Israel asks to be judged by the 
standard not of China and Algeria but 
of Britain and France, of Venezuela 
and India. By that standard, the stan- 
dard of democracies facing similar dis- 
orders, Israel's behavior has been mea- 
sured and restrained. 

Yet Israel has been treated as if this 
were not true. The thrust of the report- 
ing and, in particular, the commentary is that Israel has failed 
dismally to meet Western standards, that it has been particu- 
larly barbaric in its treatment of the Palestinian uprising. No 
other country is repeatedly subjected to Nazi analogies. In no 
other country is the death or deportation of a single rioter the 
subject (as it was for the first year of the intifadeh, before it be- 
came a media bore) of front-page news, of emergency Security 
Council meetings, of full-page ads in the New York Times, of 
pained editorials about Israel's lost soul, ete., etc. 


hy is that so? Why is it that of Israel a standard of behav- 

ior is demanded that is not just higher than its neigh- 
bors’, not just equal to that of the West, but in fact far higher 
than that of any Western country in similar circumstances? 
Why the double standard? 

For most, the double standard is unconscious. Critics sim- 
ply assume it appropriate to compare Israel with a secure and 
peaceful America. They ignore the fact that there are two 
kinds of Western standards, and that fairness dictates subject- 
ing Isracl to the standard of a Western country at war. 

But other critics openly demand higher behavior from the 
Jewish state than from other states. Why? Jews, it is said, have 
a long history of oppression. They thus have a special vocation 
to avoid oppressing others. This dictates a higher standard in 
dealing with others. 








Note that this reasoning is applied only to Jews. When oth- 
er people suffer—Vietnamese, Algerians, Palestinians, the 
French Maquis—they are usually allowed a grace period dur- 
ing which they are judged by a somewhat lower standard. The 
victims are, rightly or wrongly (in my view, wrongly), morally 
indulged. A kind of moral affirmative action applies. We are 
asked to understand the former victims’ barbarities because of 
how they themselves suffered. There has, for example, been 
little attention to and less commentary on the 150 Palestinians 
lynched by other Palestinians during the intifadeh. How many 
know that this year as many Palestinians have died at the 
hands of Palestinians as at the hands of Israelis? 

With Jews, that kind of reasoning is reversed: Jewish suf- 
fering does not entitle them to more leeway in trying to pre- 
vent a repetition of their tragedy, but to less. Their suffering 
requires them, uniquely among the world’s sufferers, to bend 
over backward in dealing with their enemies. 

Sometimes it seems as if Jews are entitled to protection 
and equal moral consideration only insofar as they remain vic- 
tims, Oriana Fallaci once said plaintively to Aricl Sharon, 
“You are no more the nation of the great dream, the country 
for which we cried.” Indeed not. In establishing a Jewish state, 
the Jewish people made a collective de- 
cision no longer to be cried for. They 
chose to become actors in history and 
not its objects. Historical actors commit 
misdeeds, and should be judged like all 
nation-states when they commit them. 
It is perverse to argue that because this 
particular nation-state is made up of 
people who have suffered the greatest 
crime in modern history, they, more 
than any other people on earth, have a 
special obligation to be delicate with 
those who would bring down on them 
yet another national catastrophe. 

That is a double standard. What 
does double standard mean? To call it 
a higher standard is simply a euphe- 
mism, That makes it sound like a com- 
pliment. In fact, it isa weapon. If | hold 
you to a higher standard of morality 
than others, I am saying that I am pre- 
pared to denounce you for things | would never denounce 
anyone else for. 

If I were to make this kind of judgment about people of 
color—say, if | demanded that blacks meet a higher standard 
in their dealings with others—that would be called racism. 

Let’s invent an example. Imagine a journalistic series on 
cleanliness in neighborhoods. A city newspaper studies a 
white neighborhood and a black neighborhood and finds 
that while both are messy, the black neighborhood is clean- 
er. But week in, week out, the paper runs front-page stories 
comparing the garbage and graffiti in the black neighbor- 
hood to the pristine loveliness of Switzerland. Anthony 
Lewis chips in an op-ed piece deploring, more in sadness 
than in anger, the irony that blacks, who for so long had deg- 
radation imposed on them, should now impose degradation 
on themselves. 

Something is wrong here. To denounce blacks for misde- 
meanors that we overlook in whites—that is a double stan- 
dard. It is not acompliment. It is racism. 

The conscious deployment of a double standard directed 
at the Jewish state and at no other state in the world, the will- 
ingness systematically to condemn the Jewish state for things 
others are not condemned for—this is not a higher standard. 
It is a discriminatory standard. And discrimination against 
Jews has a name too, The word for it is anti-Semitism. 2 
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Most oat bran cereals have not been through extensive clinical testing. 


Original Quaker Oat Bran hot cereal has. It was tested by researchers at a 





INTRODUCING THE FAMILY OF QUAKER OAT BRAN CEREALS. 


major university medical school, where participants added 56 grams (or two 
ounces) daily to a fat modified diet. The results? Original Quaker Oat Bran 
hot cereal helped reduce cholesterol significantly as part of that diet. 

And now, Quaker Oat Bran comes in a crunchy cold cereal and three new 
microwaveable hot cereals. More ways to get the oat bran you want every day, 


and more ways to enjoy it. So get your oat bran from The Expert. Quaker. 
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This is an extremely ambitious cigarette. Even though it is an ultra light, 
it promises to deliver a richer, more satisfying taste than you’d ever expect at 
such low tar levels. And judging by the fact that it has quickly become one of America’s 
fastest growing brands, Merit Ultra Lights is fulfilling that promise. Enriched Flavor™ 
is the reason why. Only Merit has it. So raise your expectations 
of ultra low tar. Switch to Merit Ultra Lights. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. ae 
Kings: 5 mg “‘tar’’ 0.5 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 





